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If You're Going To Camp-- 


And of course you mean to---now is the time to get 


ready---the time to get busy! 


The Annual Encampment 


is the biggest event, in the Boy Scouts’ year, and you'll 
miss half the enjoyment if you are not properly provided. 


Getting real per- 
sonal, how much 
vacation money 
have you saved 
up---any at all? 


If not, let BOYS’ . 
LIFE send you to 
camp this summer 
and pay all your 
expenses. 


Any industrious 
Scout can easily 
make from $5.00 
to $50.00 camp 
money by simply 
turning to account 
his spare time 
after school between now and the 


15th of June. 


There is scarcely any reason- 
able limit to the amount of 
money and the number of prizes 
and special bonuses a_ Ahustler 
can earn. 





Are -you a hus- 
tler ? 


If you are, here 
is your chance--- 
the chance of 
every wide-awake 
boy who reads this 
advertisement---to 
go to camp fully 
equipped and have 
the time of his life 
--all at our ex- 
pense. 


The opportunity 
is before you, 
Scouts; are you 
going to take ad- 
vantage of it? If you are, Act 


quickly ! 


Don’t lose another day. See 
your Scout Master at once for full 
particulars about the National In- 
ter-Troop Vacation Contest, just 
started ! 


Be Prepared I! 
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THIS IS WHAT IS WAITING FOR THE SCOUTS WHO HUSTLE 


Camping Time is Coming 


This Year BOYS’ LIFE Will Pay the Camping Expenses of Boy Scouts. in all Parts of the Country. National 
Inter-Troop Vacation Contest Starts with a Bang 


N response to the announcement on this page last month, and 
before, the official notification to troops, entry blanks, etc., 
were ready, a great many requests were received for further 

information concerning the First National Inter-Troop Vacation 
Contest to be conducted by Boys’ Lire. The details have since 
been sent to the scout master of every troop. 

As a matter of fact, there are ten contests instead of one, for 
there are ten different divisions. This is in order that the troops 
in even the smallest towns may have an equal chance with the 
big-city troops of winning the special prizes. And, of course, all 
are on an equal footing and can earn their camp money, whether 
or not they win special prizes. That is the best thing about the 
Contest—there are no losers! Every scout who enters is well 
paid for what he does, in camp money. To be able to go to camp 
without having to pay, all he has to do is get out and hustle for 
his troop. The money he earns is credited to him by the Con- 
test Manager of the troop. If he earns more than is necessary 
for his own camping expenses—why, he will be a good scout and 
let it go to pay for some other scout in the troop less successful 
than he has been. It is all for the good of the troop, anyhow. 
But if he manages by his energy to win in addition to his regular 
commissions one of the special prizes in his division—that is his, 
to do with as he likes. 

Remember, there are ten different divisions. If you live 
in a town of from 2,000 to 4,000 inhabitants, you are competing 
with the scouts in other towns of the same size. Another thing 
to remember, is that the Contest is confined to members of the 
Boy Scouts of America. That gives you a vastly better chance than 
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if it were open to all boys, like other contests of the kind. And 
you could not want for better arguments in your behalf, in pre- 
senting your proposition; for you are promoting the sale of your 
official magazine and earning the money to pay for your vacation 
in camp with your troop. 

Everything considered, Boys’ Lire knows of no better plan 
than this for the boy scout troops of the country to'raise their 
camp money. It has everything to commend it—even to its value 
as training in business and stick-to-it-ive-ness. Naturally, aside 
from our gratification at the prospect of a greatly increased sub- 
scription list, we are very happy in having devised a plan to help 
the scouts which has met with such instant and widespread ap- 
proval. 


More Circulation Means a Bigger Magazine 


NLY thirty-two pages this month. Important contributions 
by Ludvig S. Dale, Eugene Parsons, A. E. Swoyer, Frank 
F. Gray, Edward A. Creswick, Dr. William Brady and. 
others, together wiih considerable miscellaneous matter and 
news from scout scribes, had to be left out at the last minute be- 
cause there was not sufficient advertising to offset the expense of 
an extra eight-page form. If every scout and every scout master 
will pitch in and do his best to win a prize in the Vacation Con- 
test, Boys’ Lire will be able to have forty pages every month, and 
some months forty-eight or even more. 
Now, all together! Everybody! 
P. S—Stories about baseball and track athletics next month, 
and a big collection of camping information. 

















PRESIDENT WILSON DELIVERING HIS INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


What the Boy Scouts Did at the Inauguration 


N OTE.—In the last Presidential campaign Theodore Roosevelt made a hit when he said his hat was in the ring. People under- 


stood the simile and liked it. 


They knew it meant he was going to make a fight for his principles. 


And that is the kind 


of man everybody likes to $ee climb into the ring, whether they approve of his principles or not. 
Prior to March 3 last, the Boy Scouts of America, and by that is meant the boy scouts themselves, never found occasion to throw 


their hats into the ring in a large way. But on that day they did. 
And they soon showed the country what a boy scout is made of. What 


dred scout hats, each with.a determined scout under it. 


It was a mighty disagreeable ring, too. Yet in went fifteen hun- 


they did in justice to the scout oath and law is best known by the people who saw it. And it has had full measure of appreciation, 


both in hearty thanks and words of praise from high and low and in laudatory comment in the public press. 


What follows here is 


a simple chronicle of facts unadorned, to let the rest of the boy scouts, and other boys interested, know what these fifteen hun- 


dred scouts were up against.—Editor. 


HE National Capital at Inauguration time is far from the 
T peaceful, dignified city that usually greets the visitor. 
Great crowds throng in, in such numbers that even the 
whole of New York City’s great and wonderfully efficient police 





MR. WILSON WAITING AT PRINCETON FOR THE TRAIN THAT TOOK 
HIM TO WASHINGTON FOR HIS INAUGURATION 


force would be hard put to it to handle them. For the most part 
the people are, of course, anxious to see the Inaugural cere- 
monies, but a great many roughs and toughs are also present, 
for no good purpose. In addition, there is the element who, while 
not of the criminal class, have a way of making a holiday. espe- 
cially a big one like the inauguration of a President, an excuse 
for resorting to rowdyism. So with it all, the task of protecting 
the respectable visitors is so great that every Washington official, 
from the Chairman of the Inaugural Committee down to the 
humblest policeman on his beat, looks forward to it with dread. 

About 1,500 boy scouts, from the District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, Georgia, New Jersey, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and Vir- 
ginia, manfully tackled the inaugural problem this year, volun- 
teering to help the Inaugural Committee. Of course, they also 
wanted to see the parade and the ceremonies. They were con- 
fronted by a task which staggered the police and certainly ap- 
palled many an onlooker. But with the cheerfulness born of 
grit and determination they threw their strength on the side of 
law, order and good citizenship—and won out! 

“Law and order” in reality became noticeable by their absence 
for a time on March 3, during the Suffrage parade. And Wash- 
ington and its respectable visitors will not soon forget the spec- 
tacle of boys in the uniform that stands for learning the prin- 
ciples of good citizenship actually restraining grown men from 
acting the part of brutes. For it is a fact that the boy scouts 
did their part, and more, to keep the city from approaching a 
state of riot. ' 

Up to the time of the Suffrage parade the scouts had been on 
duty in the Union Station and around the city, rendering what 
assistance they could to the incoming crowds. On Monday they 
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received detailed instructions concerning their part in keeping 
order during the parade. Under the American Red Cross plan, 
emergency stations were designated and scouts detailed to their 
posts. All others received this order: “ All scouts not otherwise 
detailed to duty are to report in full uniform, with staves, to the 
north side of Pennsylvania avenue, between First and Seventh 
streets, at 2 p.m. They will be detailed to special duty by the 
police in charge.” 

This simple order contained the germs of some remarkable 
opportunities for the scouts. 

The Superintendent of Police sent instructions to Scout 
Commissioner Edgar S. Martin that the boy scouts must re- 
main behind the police cables and must not carry their staves. 
The burden of keeping back drunken ruffians, hostile and in- 
sulting gangs and holding the enormous crowd in check was 
too much for the police, and they were soon begging the scouts 
to help them and borrowing their staves. Scout Commissioner 
Martin ordered the scouts outside the police cables. They 
found the task of keeping the way open for the parade was, 
in itself, tremendous, but in addition they had to render first aid 
in hundreds of instances, and their wits were exerted to the ut- 
most in dealing with one difficult incident after another. 

On Tuesday the line of march of the Inaugural parade was 





THE WEST POINTERS ADMIRED THE SCOUTS 

















WAITING FOR THE SUFFRAGE PARADE. THE SCOUTS’ WORK WAS NOT VERY DIFFICULT AT THIS STAGE 





covered by the scouts—they were there for service, not for the 
glory of marching in the parade—and their first aid work 
was a feature of the day. The boys had canteens and water bot- 
tles, and there is record that one boy handled sixteen cases of 
fainting. The police on many occasions requested assistance from 
the boys, and once a mounted policeman descended upon the Bal- 
timore troop and asked for twelve to assist in the control of the 
crowds at the Court of Honor and near the President’s box. 

Two patrols of Princeton, N. J., scouts, whose troops assisted 
at the farewell to President Wilson in Princeton, turned up at 
Washington to welcome him. They were given charge of the 
baggage of the Presidential party, from the time it came on the 
train till it was delivered by two of the scouts at the hotel. On 
Tuesday they reported for duty at the White House reviewing 
stand, where they sold programs on the stand. Afterward. dur- 
ing the parade, the police sergeant in charge called upon them to 
guard the rear of the stand from accidents, whether from malice 
or ignorance, especially as there was danger of fire from care- 
lessly thrown matches or cigarette butts. And here comes in a 
touch of the scout spirit that is not to be passed by. Acting Scout 
Commissioner John H. Traeger, who had charge of the Prince- 
ton troop, afterward said: 

“In this patrol service of the White House reviewing stand. 
THE PRINCETON SCOUTS WITH THE WILSON BAGGAGE several other scouts who happened along shared with the Prince- 
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CONCLUSIVE EVIDENCE THAT THE BOY SCOUTS MADE THEMSELVES USEFUL 


ton troop. Unfortunately, I did not make memorandum of their 
names. There was one scout, about thirteen or fourteen years 
old, the only scout from some New Jersey town, who was placed 
with our troop in the forenoon. There was an eagle scout from 
Georgia. There was also a young Washington scout who gave 
our troop a great deal of valuable service. I regret very much 
that I have not his name. He deserves high commendation for 
his untiring energy, courtesy, willingness, and a most cheerful 
disposition. He wore a Red Cross arm-band.” 

An interesting commentary on the question of the usefulness 
of the staves came from witnesses of the parades. Mr. Arthur 
C. Moses, President of the Washington Local Council, says that 
without the staves the boys would have been powerless to hold 
back the thousands of people who were closing in on the march- 
* ers on every side. “ The staff of the boy scout proved to be more 
effectual than the baton of the policeman,” he says. Over and 
over the use of the staves in forming stretchers was demon- 
strated. The boys also used them in forming a barricade around 
persons who were overcome in the: crowd. 

Among the scouts who patrolled Pennsylvania avenue on 
Inaugural Day was Lord Eustace Perry, Secretary of the British 
Embassy, and a scout master. He was on duty in uniform from 
eight o’clock in the morning till eleven at night, directing the 
scouts under him in first aid work. 

After the Inauguration, Major Charles Lynch, of the United 
States Army Medical Corps, wrote to Scout Commissioner Martin 
and said: “ You will hear many golden opinions of the splendid 
work which the boy scouts did, but perhaps no one was better sit- 
uated to form a correct judgment of their work than I was, as I 
had charge of the Red Cross arrangements on the third and 
fourth of March. On both days I was materially assisted by the 
boy scouts, who always showed themselves to be manly, self- 
reliant, and helpful.” The Inaugural Committee appreciated the 
help, and Mr. Isaac Gans, the chairman, wrote: “The boys did 
yeoman work. They showed the training they have received, and 


I believe that every citizen is proud of these lads and the show- 
ing they made.” From Rear-Admiral Richard Wainwright came 
commendation just as hearty: “The courage and discipline dis- 
played by the boy scouts in their endeavor to protect the parading 
women excited the admiration and respect of all who were in a 
position to witness it.” Major General Leonard Wood, Chief of 
Staff of the War Department and Grand Marshal of the In- 
augural parade, wrote to Mr. Martin, praising the scouts. He 
said: “ Not only did they serve as policemen but as very 
efficient administrators of first aid. From both suffrage and anti- 
suffrage parties came many grateful messages; for days after- 
ward Scout Commissioner Martin was swamped by them with 
letters, telegrams, and personal visits. 

In the booklet of instruction given to the boys by the Boy 
Scout Inaugural Committee, after the detailed instructions for 
the different days, comes a general statement of the duties. A 
short sentence gives the gist of the attitude of the entire repre- 
sentation of scouts throughout the Inaugural ceremonies: “To 
be active, attentive, and alert at all times while on duty.” This, 
however, expresses. very modestly the great service which the boy 
scouts rendered to the visitors and residents of the city. Indeed, 
the suffragists, who are already preparing to march in 1917, have 
declared they will ask the boy scouts to come to Washington to 
protect them. And as evidence of their sincerity they have 
appointed a committee to prepare a design for a. medal which 
is-to ‘be presented to every boy scout who took part in the protec- 
tion of women who marched on March 3. Designs have been 
submitted to National Headquarters of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica for approval. ; 

Naturally, everybody concerned, scout officials and scouts, is 
glad of all this appreciation. But most of all there is felt a deep- 
seated satisfaction in having shown so unmistakably the kind 
of stuff a scout is made of. The situation at Washington could 
not have been staged had it been tried. Things just naturally de- 
veloped. 











HOLDING THEM 


KEEP BACK! 
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Play the Game 


Ligon a boy begins to read and learn about all the 

great achievements that have been accomplished 
by men who in their own time were themselves ordinary 
boys, in ordinary circumstances, he is pretty apt to do a 
good deal of wondering concerning what the future holds 
in store for him. And he perhaps thinks of the knowl- 
edge he must acquire, the brain discipline he must under- 
go, before he can even reach the first stepping-stone to 
greatness. In brief, it all seems to be a battle for the 
brain. 

It is not a bad thing for a boy to learn as early as pos- 
sible, therefore, and as thoroughly as possible, that with- 
out the aid of muscle the finest brain would be about as 
useful as that of a wooden Indian. 

The saying that “ Muscle maketh the man ” was never 
truer than it is to-day. For, although one does not have 
. to be a Hercules these days to become great, we are liv- 
ing in such a strenuous age that we require a lot of 
“steam.” And muscle provides all our energy; without 
it we would be worse off than the jelly-fish, which every 
boy knows is the limit of spinelessness. Without muscle 
all our wonder-workers would be of less use to the world 
than so many pumpkins. They could not communicate 
the smallest thought to us, and, for that matter, could not 
even exist ; for that wonderful mainspring of the human 
body, the heart, is all muscle. 








O the average person the word “play” suggests 
amusement. But play has a deeper meaning and a 
richer purpose than mere pastime. It is the means by 
which the senses and the muscles are the most harmoni- 
ously and healthfully developed. And as seven-tenths of 
the brain is devoted to and was built up by the exercise of 
the senses and the control of the muscles, it is plain as 
daylight that there can be no other possible result than 
that “ All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 
Think a minute and it is easy to understand why play 
—and by that is meant the romping kind—has such a 
good effect upon the senses and the muscles. “ Start 
something ” and you can feel it. It is like a strong stimu- 
lant and keys you up to concert pitch, as it were. You 
call it a feeling of fun, and undoubtedly would say it came 
from your thoughts. But all the while this exultation 
that makes your blood bound. and your eyes shine comes 
from the senses and the muscles, thrown into gear by 
play. That’s all there is to it. 
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Every thoughtful boy will realize that there is a pretty 
good reason for everything in nature. Then, what about 
the play indulged in by the yéung of almost all of our 
familiar animals? Do young foxes, young bears, young 
kittens, young colts, romp and play as the result of their 
thoughts? And if perhaps you are not sure these animals 
are incapable of thinking, why do they cease to play when 
they become grown? If their play is the result of a 
purely mental desire for amusement, why in the world 
do they lose all desire for amusement when they mature? 
Finally, isn’t it pretty apt to be the case that the growing 
senses and muscles of these animals demand exercise that 
is best supplied by play? 


T is good to do a little thinking about fundamentals © 
once in a while. Otherwise we are apt to be on our 
way toward brick making without the necessary straw. 
And this matter of preparing yourselves as boys for 
achieving success as men offers a good case in point. On 
the face of it, from a boy’s point of view, even playing 
rough-house hasn’t about it anything to commend it as 
preparation for a business career. The average parent’s 
opinion added against it, to say nothing of that of the 
school-teacher, just about settles it. But it is, neverthe- 
less, a big, bold fact that it has—a whole lot to commend 
it, too. And there are behind that fact to back it up, 
nature, which is not apt to go wrong and in this instance 
expressed by the normal instinct.of the boy to maul some- 
body or something, and the discoveries of scientific inves- 
tigation. Facts against opinions. Which do you choose? 
You will take facts, of course. But it is perhaps only 
fair to consider the cause for those opinions. Very sim- 
ple. Grown people, like grown animals, have ceased to 
develop their senses and muscle, and no longer feel the 
play impulse rioting in them. And without thirxing they 
often oppose it if it happens to disturb the e« en tenor of 
their way. They are not to be blamed for that, either. 
It is simply human nature, just as it is dog nature for an 
old dog to lose his patience and rebuke the playful puppy 
for tormenting him. 


ET it be remembered that in building up your senses 
.. and your muscle by play—as they unquestionably 
are best built up—you are simultaneously building up 
seven-tenths of your brain. Consider that and ask your- 
self if it is not reasonable to expect that the remaining 
three-tenths will be the better for it. Then remember 
that, when you tackle the serious affairs of life, you will 
have to depend upon your senses and your muscle to 
carry out the dictates of your brain, and therefore to suc- 
ceed will need to be a pretty evenly balanced man. If 
you have much ambition and competition keeps up at the 
present rate, even, that means you have use for all the 
outdoor play you can get, not only as a boy, but all your 
life. So no matter what others may say to you about 
wasting your time, feed the fires of your ambition with 
play, play, PLAY! That, and only that, will furnish the 
STEAM you MUST HAVE to get up in the world. 

But steer clear of rebukes! 











AND I TOULD THE FELLEY WHAT I THOUGHT OF HIM ” 


The Seat of Judgment 


In Which Mickey O'Rourke has Some Fun with Tad Sheldon 
and His Boy Scouts 


By JOHN FLEMING WILSON 


ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES DAUGHERTY 


HE Columbia River Light Vessel had spent six hours in 
finding her exact anchorage off the bar after two months 
in port for repairs. When the huge mushroom anchor 

was once more on the bottom and the cable had been stoppered, 
the windlass decked like a May Queen with garlands of re- 
lieving tackles and the cook had lit a new pipe in honor of 
a new voyage, Chief Engineer Mickey O’Rourke formally gave 
the submarine-bell engine his blessing, put qn an old cap and 
opened a fresh page in the log-book with a flourish. 

“TI know where I am for the first time in a month,” he 
announced, as he marked in the latitude and longitude of the 
ship’s position. 

“Where have you been?” demanded the captain. “You 
took your pay checks and vanished without even a good-by.” 

“T went down to Yaquina Bay,” Mickey answered. “ Yez 
know that I once visited that spot and had adventures wid 
me friend Tad Sheldon and his boy scouts. I have waked at 
night afraid to the tips of me toes that I was once more wid 
them young limbs of the Ould One and to see whether me 
ner-rve was still good I retur-rned among thim wid fear and 
trimbling, for I knew that they would sear-rch me to see if 
I was wor-rthy to wear a unifor-rm.” 

“ And—?” put in the mate. 

Mickey’s face grew sober. “And?” he repeated. “Is no 
yar-rn iver to be finished? Yes, yez are right; ’tis always ‘and’ 
whin the tongue is weary and the bell strikes for a new watch. 
Nothing is iver finished. I have given judgmint among boys 
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and now that I am back among men wid whiskers and loud 
voices I don’t know—did I give fair judgmint?” 

The skipper leaned his enormous arms on the table. 
the boys in trouble?” 

“ They were,” the chief continued. “The wor-rst trouble that 
can come. Yez know what happens to men when they go 
wrong? What did we do to Havelock?” 

“ He was a coward and a liar,” the mate growled. 

“ And we tur-rned har-rd faces to him and he left the Estab- 
lishmint wid none to speak to him,” Mickey said. “’Tis the 
way of judgmint among men. So whin the boys at Yaquina 
sat me as judge I gave sentence as a man among men. But— 
I don’t know. Maybe I was wrong!” 

“Was it cowardice?” bs 

“T will tell yez exactly how it was,” the engineer replied. 
“ And whin I am through, if I did wrong, God forgive me, for 
‘twas a young sprig of a felley and he looked on the ground 
whin I spoke. 

“Whin I arrived at the Bay and had passed the time wid the 
men on the Columbine—which was setting buoys on the bar 
there—I walked to the hotel and wrote me name and was 
instantly char-rged for a week in advance. Then I went out 
like anny tourist and stepped briskly up and down the street 
as if me health was bad and I needed exercise. In due time 
I see me bould Tad and we shook hands secretly as men ashamed 
of each other. 

“*How is your father and mother?’ I demands. 


“Were 
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“* They are well,’ says he, as if he had just buried thim 
both. widout a prayer. is 

“*Yez have me sympathy,’ says I. ‘And the scouts?’ 

“They wear the unifor-rm,’ says Tad, wid bitterness. 

“ Thin I knew that the.boy was in trouble wid his men and 
we went off and sat on a rock and said nothing for two hours. 
At the end of that time me brave Tad scowled ferociously at 
me and depar-rted. 

“That evening comes a red-headed lad who calls himself 
Spencer and invites me up to their little cabin on the hill. 

“*Yez are free of the place,’ says he crossly. 

“*T raymimber yez,’ I replied. ‘Yez were me fir-rst assistant 
engineer once.’ 

“*T was,’ he replies despondently. 

“As we went up the hill among the bull-pines the sprig 
looked dar-rkly into the woods as if he suspected a wild animal 
ready to spring on us while we were definseless. But he said 
nothing till the light from the cabin shone on us. Then he 
asked me, ‘ What do yez do wid cowar-rds in the Establishmint? * 

““There are none,’ says I promptly. 

“* But if there was,’ he insists. 

“*He would not be there,’ I responds. 

“Twas the judgmint of men that I gave that moment, 
Hiven help me! 

“Within the cabin the boys greeted me kindly, wid due com- 
passion for me gray hairs and me inferior position. But I saw 
that something was wrong and before long I picked out the 
felley who was spoiling their fun. He was a big, white-faced 
lad wid a fancy waistcoat showing under the jersey. He talked 
much, wid ease and spirit, as one superior to the boys. And 
they treated him wid respect but answered little. I found that 
he was only six months on the Bay and he had had 
many terrific experiences in places none of the scouts 
had been. We spoke as man to man, ignoring the 
childher. 

“T went down the hill wid Tad and this big fel- 
ley, who was still speaking of adventures that made 
me hair stand on end. But at last I shook him by 
the hand and tould Tad I would see his parents and 
we left him. Not a wor-rd did me bould scout say 
till we stamped at his father’s door, whin he asked 
carelessly, ‘ What do yez do wid liars in the Estab- 
lishmint?’ 

“*There are none,’ says I severely. ‘No light- 
house or lightship man iver tould annything but the 
truth.’ Hiven forgive me for the lie I tould him! 

“*Thin what do yez do whin ye do find a liar?’ 
he wint on in a weak voice. 

“**Tis a great ser-rvice,’ says me bould Mickey. 
‘We have niver found one yet.’ 

“So we went in and I yar-rned wid his ould man 
and when the boy was gone to bed we smoked an 
hour and then the missus looked up and said, 
‘Misther O’Rourke, has the lad tould yez anny- 
thing?’ 

“* Nothing,’ says I bouldly. Then the three of 
us stared at one another and Sheldon shook his 
head. And I knew there was trouble. So I gave 
them me blessing and depar-rted. 

“‘ At the hotel I find a boy sitting on the steps. 
’Twas me bould Carson wid a grin on his mouth. 

“*T eat no clams this thrip,’ says I. 

“Tis not clams,’ says the sprig. 
tion.’ 

“* What is it?’ I demands. 

‘What do yez do wid the thieves in your serv- 
ice?’ he asks in a small voice. 

“*There are no thieves in the Establishmint,’ 
says I firmly. 

“* But if there were?’ he insists. 

“* Ask no insulting questions, boy!’ I cries in 
a terrible voice. ‘’Tis a shame even to listen to yez!’ 

“ And he went away having hear-rd me judgmint. 

“The next mor-rning I joined me bould scouts 
and we rowed strongly across the bay and they 
showed me a new boat-house made a present to them 
by a skipper. But they tould me little of all that 
happened. *Twas the big felley that spoke and re- 


“Tis a ques- 
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lated tales of fearful har-rdship. ‘And the big felley—his name 
was Martin—despised the others wid me and we paid no at- 
tention to them but spoke as man to man above their heads. 
And when we had eaten we went to the railroad wharf and 
then back to the town, the scouts rowing: wid tremenjous 
strength against the flood tide. When we were landed I thanked 
them and proceeded to the hotel. On the steps I tur-rned fiercely 
on a lad that had folleyed me. 

“* And what do yez want, me bould Robinson?’ I demands. 

“He cast down his eyes in shame. ‘’Tis a question,’ says 
he. ‘What do yez do in the lighthouse Establishmint wid them 
that have no honor?’ 

“Then I spoke in righteous anger and struck the poor felley 
wid the thunder of me wor-rds. ‘There are none in the Estab 
lishmint widout honor,’ says I. ‘’Tis insulting to ask the ques- 
tion. Away wid yez.’ 

“He fled in shame and I sat up the night by the office fire 
wid me head in me ould hands, for I knew that me bould 
scouts were in trouble. Yez know that I can niver keep me 
hands out of other people’s cake and so the next morning | 
hunted up me brave Carson and I took him aside. 

“*Yez asked me a question,’ I tould him. ‘I raymimber now 
that there was once a man crept into the Establishmint and he 
was a thief.’ 

“*What did yez do wid him?’ he demands sourly. 

“*Tis a secret of the service,’ says I. 

“Then yez are not brothers to each other in the Establish- 
mint,’ says he. 

“*Vez mean?’ I demands. 

“*T mean that in your service yez are no longer brother to 
a thief.’ 








“ %"~g INSULTING TO ASK THE QUESTION. AWAY WID YEZ” 
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“* We take no oath to be brothers,’ I explains. ‘ We take oath 
only to the Governmint.’ 

“We said no more but in the afternoon I took me gallant 
Tad to one side and I asked him bouldly, ‘What would yez 
scouts do wid a thief in your service?’ 

“He glared at me. ‘There are none among the scouts,’ 
says he. 

“*T am ashamed of mesilf,’ I went on, crooking me eye on 
his red face. ‘But we have found a man that lies and steals 
among us. We are all adrift. I thought yez might help me as 
one friend to another and tell me your advice.’ 

“* Tis a question I can not answer,’ says he wid haughtiness. 
‘The scouts are different.’ 

“*Yez are lucky,’ says I, bitterly. 
niver have a liar at your side in a pinch.’ 
wint off refusing further speech wid him. 

“When I saw young Robinson I drew him behind a shed. 
‘I have concealed me dishonor for the sake of the service,’ 
{Z tould him in a whisper. ‘Yez asked me a question about a 
man widout honor in the Establishmint,’ I says.. ‘ There is one. 
We are at a loss to know what to do wid him. What would 
yez advise?’ 

“*T would advise yez to keep a still mouth,’ says he. 

“Then I up and scowled hidjously at him and rayfused to 


‘Hiven grant that yez 
And wid that J 
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hold further conversation. To emphasize me scor-rn I depar-rted 
and met up wid me bould Martin and we lied to each other for 
an hour in public. At the end of that time says Martin to me, 
‘I usually go for a cruise up the coast in me sail-boat when 
the breeze is fresh. ’Tis great spor-rt sailing in the open sea, 
Misther O’Rourke.’ 

“Now young Carson and me gallant Robinson were listening 
wid the tips of their ears to the two of us and I took me 
hear-rt in me teeth and answered wid enthusiasm, ‘I dote on it 
mesilf. The last voyage I made in a small boat was in the 
face of the wor-rst gale we have had on the Coast in thir-rty 
years come next November. I spint six days and six nights 
wid the sheet between me lips and me hat in me hand, bailing 
out the water. I will go wid yez up the coast anny time.’ 

“Thin wid the tail of me eye I saw the bould scouts look at 
each other and trimble. 

“*The wind is hardly enough for a good sail to-day,’ 
answers Martin, casting a wise look at the sky. ‘We will 
go up beyond the Cape to Whale Cove, which is a dangerous 
spot for thim that are not accustomed to heavy seas and a gale.’ 

“*VYez are right,’ says I. ‘But to-morrow let us be up 
ear-rly and go. I am an ear-rly riser.’ 

“*T hope it will blow,’ says me gallant Martin. 
yez some real sailing.’ 


‘I will show 


“So it was agreed and the rest of the day 
1 paraded up and down before the town en- 
joying the respict of the people for that I 
drank salt water and cared nothing for thir- 
rty miles in the open sea in a skiff. Three 
times did I wave away Tad Sheldon, scor- 
rning him and consulting in a loud voice wid 
Martin about landing through the surf on 
the reef. But I shook in me boots, for—well, 
yez know the coast. 

“So the next mor-rning I rose wid the 
sun and ate a poor breakfast and then wint 
down to the landing where Martin kept his 
boat. *Twas blowing fresh from the nor’- 
west and the bar was booming on both sides 
of the channel. I waited an hour and then 
tur-rns up Martin wid a gloomy face. ‘’Tis 
no spor-rt to-day,’ says he. ‘I am sorry, for 
I thought to give yez a sail.’ 

“*Let us go annyway,’ I insists, me knees 
shaking under me. ‘’Tis some time since I 
have enjoyed a rough bar. We will show 
these people the trick of dry feet in a wet 
boat.’ 

“He pur-rsed his lips and then he saw 
that the scouts were busy within earshot— 
the rascals! ‘Well,’ says he, tur-ring blue 
about the mouth, ‘We might run down to 
the lower buoy and see whether it will pay 
us to go on.’ 

“So we got into the skiff and hoisted the 
sail and star-rted down the bay towards the 
breakers. As we went past the upper buoy 
on the fir-rst leg across the channel I saw 
the tide suck it undher. 

““*Tis a strong ebb to-day,’ I remar-rks, 
trying to keep me teeth still in me head. ‘I 
see that we must go on out annyway.’ — 

“Which was only too thrue. But I caught 
a glimpse of the look-out in the old light- 
house on the hill running furiously for the 
big bell and I rejoiced to know that the life- 
savers would be after us. I prayed that their 
legs might move swiftly, for the bar was 
humping and I saw that me gallant Martin 
would shor-rtly put about and attempt to sail 
back, which would mean that we should be 
dragged into the breakers tail-on, which has 
taken manny a man to Davy Jones. 

“He thried it, saying weakly that he 
thought it would not pay to cross out. And 
the skiff wobbled in the tide and a little 
breaker slopped over the ster-rn and the big 


(Continued on page 25) 

















SOBERED DOWN A LITTLE—IN THE RAILROAD YARDS AT ST. JOSEPH 


Troop in the Rockies 


By LOUIS CHAUVENET 


First-Ciass Scout, Troop 8, St. Louis, Mo. 


A “From Missouri 


E were an excited, happy crowd of 
boys as we left the St. Louis Union 
Depot on the evening of July 30, 1912. 
Judge Taylor, for whom our camp was to 
be named, had just presented us with a 
large field flag, and our car pulled out amid 
many fond farewells of parents and rela- 
tions and much noise generally. 

The next morning we found ourselves at 
St. Joseph, as for some unaccountable rea- 
son we were not sent to Kansas City as 
was expected, and our car lay in the yards 
until nearly noon. It was a long and tire- 
some wait, and we were all glad when it 
was over and we were finally headed for 
the West. Before long we crossed the 
“little” Big Muddy and were traversing 
eastern Nebraska, a rather uninteresting 
country, with low undulating hills, and here 
and there small patches of woodland. 
There was little to see but rolling fields of 
grain, and we amused ourselves as best we 
could. Our scout master spent the after- 
noon smoking, the commissary eating (!), 
the adjutant playing chess, and the rest 
playing cards and reading. Towards even- 
ing the quartermaster gave an interesting 
exhibition, which consisted of tossing the 
adjutant about like an India-rubber ball. 
Although our scout master had seen a hobo 
gain the roof of the car after dark, we 
turned in with a feeling of security after 
this demonstration of strength by our gal- 
lant quartermaster. By this time we were 
beginning to cross the Nebraska plains, and 
most of us lay awake far into the night 
watching the full moon shining through 
a mackerel sky. on the great stretches of 
prairie, broken here and there by long 
strips of low scrubby woodland, with an 





* This true story by a boy scout is published 
just as it was written, without any changes.— 
Epitor. 
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occasional marsh, a gray mist blurring the 
whole. 

When we awoke in the morning we were 
crossing a vast grass-covered prairie in- 
habited by countless prairie dogs. Several 
boys saw both jackrabbits and coyotes, our 
junior color sergeant seeing as many as 
four of the latter. The adjutant overslept, 
as usual, and awoke just as we were pass- 
ing a water hole like that in one of Rem- 
ington’s famous paintings of the West. 

The rough, single track road is lined for 
miles on both sides by masses of sunflow- 
ers, and, as we neared Denver, the grassy 
fields were yellow with them as far as the 


eye could see. Until we reached the out- 
skirts of Denver itself, there were few 
signs of human habitation, except an irri- 
gation canal and one or two lonely little 
settlements of small frame houses and some 
cattle, but not as many as might have been 
expected. When we reached Denver it was 
overcast, and the clouds completely hid the 
mountains. 

* Though the station is by no means small, 
there is no building or even a shelter over 
the tracks. The city is decidedly Western, 


and our first impression of it (or, rather, 
of that part around the station) was not a 
good one. The buildings we saw were low 
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and for the most part wood, the streets 
muddy, and the saloons plentiful. We had 
breakfast at the “ Manhattan Restaurant,” 
a large establishment, which we found 
quite decent in spite of its fantastic name. 
We hastily regained our car and left at 
nine o’clock. 

The adjutant was the first to see the 
Rockies, which were sighted about half an 
hour out of Denver, far to the north. The 
clouds lifted rapidly, and piled themselves 
up into beautiful snow-white thunder-heads 
which rose up from behind the mountains 
into the sunlight against a clear blue sky. 
At Colorado Springs we left our car, and 
there was to have been a day coach in 
readiness to take us on*to Woodland Park. 
but, through some misunderstanding, it 
wasn’t there. So, having unloaded and 
piled our packs onto a truck, we had to 
make a lightning change and reload into 
the vestibule of a combination baggage and 
smoker, which, lucky for us, was nearly 
empty. 

From Colorado Springs we began climb- 
ing, and the grade was so steep that even 
a double-header could scarcely pull our 
train of five cars over ten miles an hour. 
Beyond Manitou we entered the Ute Pass. 
which rapidly narrowed to a mere slit be- 
tween two nearly perpendicular cliffs tow- 
ering high above a small turbulent stream, 
with a road on its left bank and the rail- 
way, with its many tunnels, on its right. 
This pass is too narrow to be very spec- 
tacular, and its beauty was spoiled by a 
heavy thunder shower which lasted nearly 
all the way to Woodland, a distance: of 
some fifteen miles from Manitou. When 
we were nearly at our destination we were 
delayed by landslides, but our commissary, 
who had handed out forty ham sand- 
wiches at Colorado Springs, had unex 
pectedly produce a “second installment” 
on the way, so we had no fears of starva- 
tion. 

After several of these delays, between 
which the train ran no faster than a man 


could walk, we finally reached the small 
town of Woodland Park at about half past 
two in the afternoon. Here we were met 
by Al Akers, our future cook, with two 
wagons, on one of which we loaded our 
packs and the other ourselves. Our scout 
master mounted a pretty little white mare, 
and the whole outfit set out for the Skelton 
ranch, some four miles to the northwest, 
where we arrived in spite of the fact that 
one of the bridges was washed out. 

The ranch is situated on high ground, 
with a fine view of Pike’s Peak on the 
south and Solomon’s Temple, and even the 
Continental Divide, on the north. The 
ranch is used chiefly to accommodate sum- 
mer boarders, who live in numerous small 
log cabins. It is by no means on level 
ground, but rests chiefly on two ridges, 
separated by a large “ gulch,” as the gullies 
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are called. Judge Skelton, a man of large 
frame, sparse of hair, with steel gray eyes, 
big and round like those of an owl, cleanly 
shaved face, broad firm mouth with deep 
lines about it, and strong chin, dressed like 
a Westerner, in a broad-brimmed hat and 
high boots, had boarded our train at Colo- 
rado Springs, but didn’t come up to the 
ranch with us. We were met at the ranch 
by his wife, a very friendly woman with 
reddish hair, small eyes; and many wrinkles, 
and her son Will, a cowpuncher of about 
twenty. 

In spite of our long and tedious journey, 
we were not too tired to hold a “ kangaroo 
court” on the night of our arrival! 


Il. Lire 1n Camp 

As our promised supplies failed to ar- 
rive, we had to eat for two days at the 
ranch, although we slept under canvas the 
second night. 

The site our scout master selected was 
one chosen by Al Akers, and was an ideal 
position for a cozy camp. A small moun- 
tain stream flowing north through Colum- 
bine cafion, furnished us with an adequate 
supply of good water. The place is pro- 
tected on the west and northwest by a hill 
nearly a hundred feet in height. On the 
north rises a rocky cliff where we had our 
flag-pole, and a long “gulch” runs off to 
the east—up toward the ranch nearly a 
mile distant and behind the eastern sky- 
line. Our tents were pitched in the man- 
ner shown in the accompanying diagram, 
on fairly level ground, which caused the 
gulch to drain to either side of us. A large 
rock protected us from the southwest, 
whence come the prevailing wind, although 
the hill on that side continues to the south. 
Another rocky hill rises on the southeast 
(and on the northwest a huge boulder 
aided by a thicket of willows and asps con- 
cealed the latrine). Across the stream to 
the southwest a large flat rock made a fine 
place for our campfire, and was large 
enough for us all to hold our evening coun- 
cil upon it. 

The adjutant made out an “ Order of the 

(Continued on page 28) 
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BUNKED THE FIRST NIGHT AT THE SKELTON RANCH 








Joaqun Miller to the Boy Scouts 


One of the Last Few Interviews Given By the Late “Poet of the Sierras” 


CARCE sixty days before his death, on 
February 17, at the age of seventy-one, 
Joaquin Miller, the celebrated “Poet of 
the Sierras,” was interviewed by the writer 
as a representative of the Boy Scouts of 
America, he having expressed a wish to 
know more about the boy scout movement. 
The following paragraphs with quotation 
marks were written as the result of the 
interview : 

“* The boy scouts have embodied in their 
organization the correct principles that go 
to form a generation of strong, all-around, 
well-developed men.’ 

“This was the first opinion Joaquin Mil- 
ler expressed on being told something of 
the details of our organization. 

“ Sitting up in bed, his long, white hair 
falling over his shoulders and his gray 
beard touching the bear robe thrown over 
the bed, Mr. Miller sat writing when I 
entered the room. He ceased writing with 
his quill pen, and was anxious to con- 
verse about the Boy Scouts of America. 

“He had heard much of the organization, 
and was glad to learn of the good work 
being done by the scouts. ‘ Anything is 
good for the boys that tends to get them 
away from the city,’ he said. ‘The city 
is no place for the growing boy, and the 
tendency in the future is going to be back 
to the country for the city boys. And that 
is the best place for them, for there is 
nothing good for the growing boy in the 
city.’ q 

“In making such a strong statement, 
Joaquin Miller merely stated what he feels 
to be true. During all his life he has been 
a great lover of the out of-doors, and na- 
ture and the simple life. No attraction in 
the city is strong enough to appeal to him. 

“When but a mere boy he would leave 
his home, going high in the Sierra Nevada 
mountains to live alone while studying the 
beauties of nature manifested all about 
him. Nothing, not even the Indians, could 
frighten him from his favorite mountain 
cafion or towering peak. As a result of 
this determination to get out alone in the 
open, he carries to this day on his neck the 
scars of wounds inflicted by Indians’ ar- 
rows. It is to cover these scars that the 
poet wears his hair long, not ‘ because he 
is a poet,’ as many suppose. 

“From boyhood he has lived the simple 
life. His little mountain cottage, with its 
rag carpet and rustic finish, is proof of the 
fact. And in speaking of the future for 
any growing boy, the Sierra poet spoke 
from his heart when he said: ‘The boy 
should live the simple life, eat simple food, 
talk simply and act simply, but reverently. 

“There is one great fault with the men 
and boys of this day,’ he went on. ‘And 
that is they are looking for the big things 
to do. They all want to be stars. The re- 
sult is many small but important items are 
every day passed by. Look about for the 
simple things, for conquering these means 
great honors.’ 


By ROBERT L, TABER 


“Joaquin Miller, friend of nature, of 
wild animals and birds, is a builder as well 
as a poet. To transform the barren hills 


to a land of cottages, trees and flowers has 
been his good work. When he located on 
too acres of rolling land on the outskirts 
of Oakland, the people laughed at such a 








JOAQUIN MILLER, FROM AN AUTOGRAPHED 
PHOTOGRAPH OWNED BY “CAPTAIN JACK” 
CRAWFORD, THE “ POET SCOUT” 


barren place for a home. In spring, when 
the fields were verdant and the flowers in 
blossom, it was indeed a picturesque spot, 
but the hot June sun turned the fields to a 
brown, parched desert. 

“Such conditions gave little concern to 
Joaquin Miller, for he knew trees would 
change this. By dint of hard work and 
careful planning these same hills have 
been transformed into a veritable paradise 
for man, beast and bird. In fact, the poct 
has brought the city to him, and all about 
the ranch new homes are under construc- 
tion. On The Hights, as he terms his 
abode, there now sway in the sea breeze 
one hundred thousand trees, every one 
planted by the owner. 

“Here and there, under the shade of the 


1! 


giant eucalyptus, or peppers, are little 
rustic cabins, where visitors are always 
welcome to examine the curios and pic- 
tures, representing journeyings from 
Alaska to the Horn and many countries 
across the water. 

“ The evening of life is settling upon the 

shoulders of this grand old man of nature. 
Still his mind is ever bright, and he con- 
tinues to write about the racks, the woods 
and hills. From daylight until noon the 
poems so many persons are fond of read- 
ing come into reality, although they may 
have been in the process of formation long 
before. While a young man he over- 
worked by lamplight, causing a complete 
physical breakdown; since then he has 
done all work by the light of day. But 
he is never too busy to put aside his quill 
pen and chat for a few minutes with some 
visitor, most animatedly, if that visitor 
happens to be a bright boy.” 
' At the time of my visit I was not in- 
formed concerning important facts about 
the poet’s early history, which have come 
to my notice since his death. Although 
known to the world as Joaquin (pro- 
nounced by Californians “ Wah-keen”) 
Miller, his real name was Cincinnatus 
Heine Miller. And, although famous as a 
Californian and a lover of that state’s pic- 
turesque mountains, he was born and spent 
the first thirteen years of his life in one 
of the most desolate level stretches of 
central Indiana. He was taken by his 
parents when a boy to Oregon and from 
there drifted to the California gold mines. 
It was not until as a young man in Cali- 
fornia he defended a noted Mexican brig- 
and named Joaquin Marietta, who terror- 
ized the district in which he resided, that 
he was given the name of Joaquin by the 
public. Later he studied law, and was a 
county judge. At the age of twenty-eight 
he went to London to find a publisher for 
his “Songs of the Sierras,” which had 
been rejected by many publishers in this 
country, yet which, when published, made 
him famous. 

And so, back of the principles he stood 
for, back of the beautiful poems he wrote. 
Joaquin Miller’s own life stands as an in- 
spiration for every boy. When a young 
man he earned the right to later write: 


For glory? For good? For fortune or fame? 
Why, ho for the front when the battle is on! 

Leave the rear to the dolt, the lazy, the lame: 
Go forward, as ever the valiant have done: 

Whether city or field, whether mountain or mine. 
Go forward, right on, to the Firing Line! 


Whether newsboy or plowboy, cowboy or clerk. 
Fight: forward, be ready, be steady, be first: 

Be fairest, be bravest, be best at your work: 
Exult and be glad: dare to hunger, to thirst. 

As David, as Alfred—let dogs skulk and whine— 
There is room but for men on the Firing Line! 


Aye, the place to fight and the place to fall— 
As fall we must, all in God’s good time— 
It is where the manliest man is the wall, 
Where boys are men in their pride and prime, 
Where glory gleams brightest, where brightest 
eyes shine, 
Far out on the roaring red Firing Line! 
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Merit Badge Tests and How to Pass [hem 


I[I—Automobiling 
By MILTON TIBBETTS 


PacKarD Motor Car CoMPANY 


(Edited by Samuel A. Moffat, National Field Scout Commissioner, Boy Scouts of America.) 


ATURALLY, the boy 
scout who wants to 

try for a merit badge for 
automobiling must have 

. access to an automobile. 

The merit badges of the 

Boy Scouts of America 

indicate a practical knowl- 

edge, rather than a theo- 
retical one, of the things they stand for. 
The theory, however, is by no means to be 
neglected, especially in the case of automo- 
biling. To explain, I will say that, for ex- 
ample, a person might have the practical 
ability to take an automobile apart and 
assemble it again, but without knowledge 
of the theory of the gasoline engine could 
not hope to make it run if by any chance 
every part was not replaced exactly as it 
was originally and every adjustment made 
precisely the same. In other words, a first 
class machinist with no theoretical knowl- 
edge of an automobile would be utterly at 
sea if called upon to make a simple adjust- 
ment of some part of an automobile, sich 
as the carbureter, without which it could 
not be made to run. 

It is true that a great many people who 
drive automobiles know very little about 
them. But that reflects credit upon nobody 
but the automobile manufacturers, who 
have made their product, a highly compli- 
cated machine, so complete that such a 
thing is possible. The purpose of the merit 
badge for automobiling, awarded by the 
Boy Scouts of America, is to encourage 
boy scouts to acquire more than ordinary 
knowledge of automobiles and their han- 
dling and so be prepared for any emergency. 

To earn this merit badge a boy scout 
must qualify on five different points, in ad- 





THE BADGE 


dition to already being a first-class scout. 
These I will name and discuss in the order 
given in the Official Handbook. It is taken 
for granted that the reader is familiar with 
the ordinary technical terms used in dis- 
cussing an automobile. 

1I—Demonstrate how to start a motor, 
explaining what precautions should be 
taken. 

Stopping a motor properly is one of the 
greatest helps to starting. If there is no 
dash carbureter adjustment and no gas 
primer, the throttle should be opened about 
one third as the ignition is cut off. This 
allows a good mixture to enter and remain 
in the cylinders. The same course should 
be followed if there is a primer, except that 
the throttle may well be opened wide as the 
motor dies, to be sure that the cylinders are 
well filled. Then in priming with gas for 
starting, a good mixture may be obtained. 
If there is a carbureter air lever on the 
dash, it should be moved toward “gas”. as 
the motor stops, to leave a rich mixture in 
the cylinders; in cold weather this lever 


‘should be moved all the way over, in warm 


weather not so far. 

Hand brake set; gears in neutral; spark 
full retarded. These three three-word 
phrases will, if followed, prevent most mo- 
tor starting accidents. Of course, under 
normal conditions the hand brake is set and 
the gears put in neutral when the motor is 
stopped, but thése control levers may be 
tampered with by others, so that it is al- 
ways well to note that all three of these 
things are right before attempting to start 
the motor. 

If a four- or a six-cylinder motor is 
stopped with a combustible charge of gas 
in the cylinders, it will often start by sim- 

















LONGITUDINAL SECTION THROUGH A CLUTCH OF THE DRY DISK TYPE 

















CARBURETER, SHOWING SECTION THROUGH 
MIXING CHAMBER AND AUXILIARY AIR VALVE 


ply throwing the ignition switch to the 
battery side, generally indicated by “B” 
or “Bat.” The exceptions to this may be, 
first, when a four-cylinder motor stops on 
dead center; that is, when the cranks are 
straight up and down so that an explosion 
in the cylinder operates straight against the 
main bearings and fails to move the crank 
shaft, which seldom occurs, and generally 
only with a stiff motor; and second, when a 
motor stops so that a spark cannot be ob- 
tained when the switch is thrown to bat- 
tery. Most distributors are now made so 
that a spark is obtained in any position of 
the motor; therefore the latter exception 
seldom applies. 

If the motor does not thus start “on the 
spark,” “cranking” must be resorted to. 
Presuming for the moment that the motor 
is not equipped with an electric, air or 
other cranking device, the operator should, 
before cranking, see that the hand brake is 
set, the gears in neutral, and the spark fully 
retarded. Then he should move the igni- 
tion switch to battery, open the throttie 
about one third, and move the dash car- 
bureter adjustment well over to “gas ”— 
all the way over in cold weather. If not 
familiar with the particular motor, it is ad- 
visable to “turn the motor over” once or 
twice with the switch in neutral position 
to draw a charge into the cylinders, and 
then start “on the spark.” This eliminates 
all danger from “ back kick,” and when the 
motor starts the operator is at the switch, 
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so that he can immediately throw it to the 
magneto side (marked “M” or “ Mag.”) 
and close the throttle to prevent the motor 
racing. The carbureter air valve may then 
be adjusted until the motor idles properly, 
and it is ready for its work. 

Many cars are now equipped with gas 
priming devices, by which acetylene gas is 
forced into the cylinders, where it mixes 
with the air therein and forms a combusti- 
ble mixture for starting on the spark. The 
correct proportions of air and gas are not 
always obtainable by this means, so that a 
start does not always result. However, the 
gas is of great assistance-to starting in 
cold weather, when it is almost impossible 
to get the poor grade of gasoline which is 
now being used, to vaporize sufficiently to 
explode in the cold cylinders. 

With an electric, air or other cranking 
device on the car, the starting operation is 
the same, except that the cranking is done 
by the auxiliary electric or air motor, 
which is usually set in operation by means 
of a foot lever or button. 

2—Take off and put on pneumatic tires. 

With the demountable rims so generally 
in use to-day, a puncture requires only the 
jacking up of the axle, the loosening of a 
few bolts, the substitution of another rim 
with a fully inflated tire thereon, and put- 
ting away the tools and crippled tire. Care 
should be exercised in jacking up, to be 
sure that the jack is placed so that the car 
will not roll off of it during the rim chang- 
ing operation. All nuts and bolts should 
be well tightened, as the security of rims 
and wheels and all running gear parts is of 
the utmost importance. Only the tools re- 
quired for the tire change (and usually 
these are only the jack, a bit stock and 
pliers) should be removed from the tool 
box, and all should be carefully returnéd 
to their places. 

Where it is necessary to replace an inner 
tube, the outer casing must be removed 
from the rim. This operation is facilitated 
by various types of detachable rims, each 
of which has its special tools and directions. 

To remove and replace “quick detach- 
able” tires requires no special instruction, 
but the job does sometimes call for both 
muscle and perseverance. A strong screw- 
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driver is the only tool required for taking 
off the locking rim, but a special tire tool, 
a couple of pairs of pliers, and a hammer 
are necessary in putting the tire back on. 
Hold the locking rim to the rim proper 
with the pliers as it is hammered into place, 
otherwise it may not spring on properly. 

Tires should be pumped up very hard, 
particularly the larger heavy car type, and 
it is better to have them too hard than too 
soit. 

3—Know the functions of the clutch, 
carbureter, valves, magneto, spark plug, 
differential, cam shaft, and different speed 
gears, and be able to explain difference 
between a two- and a four-cycle motor. 


CLUTCH 


The clutch comprises friction elements 
that are brought into contact by a spring 
for the purpose of connecting the motor 
with the driving shaft of the gear box. It 































SECTION THROUGH FOUR-CYCLE 
SHOWING VALVES AND CAM SHAFTS 


MOTOR, 


of the gasoline being drawn into the mixing 
chamber, the float drops with it and opens 
the valve to let in more gasoline; when it is 
up to normal again the float closes the 

















SECTION THROUGH REAR AXLE, SHOWING DIFFERENTIAL AND SPEED GEARS 


is held in disengaged position by a lever 
operated by the driver’s foot, and is de- 
signed to engage gradually, so that the 
motor, which is running at relatively high 
speed, may. pick up and drive the driving 
shaft at the same speed, without shock or 
jar. The clutch is always disengaged when 
shifting from one gear to another, and en- 
gaged again gradually after the shift has 
been made. Never attempt to change gears 
without first disengaging the clutch, or 
smashed gears will result. 


CARBURETER 


The carbureter mixes the raw gasoline 
with air to form a combustible vapor for 
the motor. It comprises two principal 
parts—the float chamber and the mixing 
chamber. The gasoline first enters the float 
chamber, where it is kept at a constant 
level by a float acting on a small inlet 
valve; when the level goes down by reason 


valve. Thus a constant level of gasoline 
is kept just below the top of a small outlet 
or spraying nozzle entering the bottom of 
the mixing chamber. When the motor is 
running, the action of pistons and valves 
creates a suction in the mixing chamber of 
the carbureter, and air and gasoline are 
drawn into it and mixed, and carried on 
into the cylinders, where the mixture is 
exploded. Some carbureters are provided 
with what is termed an “auxiliary air 
valve,” which is a spring-closed valve that 
is opened wider as the suction increases, 
and thus gives the motor more air as the 
speed increases. This insures a correct 
mixture at all speeds. Some carbureters 
are jacketed with either hot water from 
the cylinder jackets or exhaust gas from 
the exhaust header, for the purpose of 
causing the gasoline to more readily vapor- 
ize, and in- most cases the main air intake 
has a pipe leading from a casing around 
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DIAGRAMS SHOWING THE FOUR STROKES OF A FOUR-CYCLE MOTOR 


the exhaust header for the purpose of heat- 
ing the air used by the carbureter. 
VALVES 

One of the essentials of a gasoline motor 
is that the cylinder above the piston shall 
be closed during most of the compression 
and firing strokes. It is also necessary that 
this combustion space shall be open to the 
exhaust header to let out the exhaust gases 
and again to the carbureter to take in the 
fresh charge. Hence valves of one kind 
or another are used to control the opening 
and closing of this combustion space. In 
a two-cycle motor the piston is frequently 
depended upon to cover the intake and ex- 
haust ports cut in the cylinder walls near 
the lowest point of travel of the piston, so 
that these ports are both closed during most 
of the two strokes of thé piston. In some 
such motors, rotary valves or poppet valves 
are employed to better control the passage 
of the gases into and out of the cylinder. 

In four-cycle motors, piston-controllgd 
valves cannot be used, as one port and then 
the other must be opened during two suc- 
cessive strokes and both ports closed dur- 
ing the next two succeeding strokes. Pop- 
pet or mushroom valves operated by cams 
on a cam shaft rotated through two-to-one 
gears from the crank shaft are most gen- 
erally used, but some other types of valves 
are finding their way into the market. 
These include sleeve valves surrounding 
the piston, some of them being reciprocated, 
and others rotated, to give the correct port 
openings; rotary valves of various forms, 
piston valves independent of the main mo- 
tor piston, and other sliding valves, such 
as the flat or crescent types. 

The function of all of these valves is to 
open the intake port only of the motor on 
the suction stroke, close both ports on the 
compression and firing strokes, and open 
the exhaust port only on the exhaust stroke. 
This operation, called a cycle, is then re- 
peated. 

MAGNETO 


The magneto is an electric machine that 
generates a current of low voltage, which 
is transformed to a current of high voltage 
by means of a coil, usually within the mag- 
neto itself, for the purpose of forming an 
ignition spark in the cylinders of a hydro- 
carbon motor. - This machine generates a 
sparking current twice for each revolution 
of its shaft, hence it is geared to operate 


at crank-shaft speed in.a four-cylinder 
four-cycle motor. The magneto is gen- 
erating only when it is in operation, there 
being no stored-up energy in it as in a 
battery. On the other hand, it practically 
does not deteriorate with use, always de- 





CROSS SECTION OF SPARK PLUG 


livering its current so long as it is operated. 

The high tension distributor is usually 
embodied in the magneto, this distributor 
being in the form of a rotating arm op- 
erated at one revolution to two of the 
crank shaft, and carrying a brush that 
makes contact with segments which are 
respectively connected through high tension 
wires with the spark plugs of the cylinders. 
Thus the spark is created in the proper 
cylinder at the time it is required. 

Spark PLuG 

Practically all motors of to-day use elec- 
tric ignition. The spark for firing the 
charge in the cylinder is formed at the 
inner end of the spark plug, which is a 
hollow nut screwed into the cylinder wall 
and carrying an-insulated wire, called an 


“electrode.” The high tension wire of the 
ignition system is connected to the outer 
end of this electrode, which extends 
through an insulator, either of porcelain 
or mica, held in the hollow nut, to a point 
inside the cylinder, close to, but separated 
from, the inner end of the nut. The nut 
is, of course, grounded on the cylinder, 
and the high tension current. passing 
through the electrode jumps from its end 
across the gap to the inner end of the nut 
above mentioned, causing a spark, which 
ignites the explosive mixture. 


Cam SHAFT 

In four-cycle motors employing poppet 
or mushroom or other lift valves, cams are 
used to raise the valves at the proper time 
in the cycle. These cams are mounted on 
a shaft termed the “cam shaft,” which is 
totated once to every two revolutions of 
the crank shaft through suitable gearing, 
usually spur gears of proper relative diam- 
eter, but sometimes by sprockets and chain. 
In a motor having several cylinders, this 
cam shaft is usually arranged in the crank 
case, and the cams operate on push rods 
extending up through the crank case be- 
neath the lower ends of the valve stems. 
The cams must be timed exactly with the 
crank shaft to give an even running motor, 
and in some cases they are formed as an 

(Continued on page 30) 




















GENERAL VIEW OF A SIX-CYLINDER FOUR-CYCLE MOTOR, WITH FRONT COVER 
REMOVED AND FRONT CYLINDER CUT AWAY 

















SOME SIGNALS OR SIGNS WITH OLD GLORY 


Some Signs All Boy Scouts Should Know 


By DANIEL CARTER BEARD 


NationaL Scout Commissioner, Boy Scouts or AMERICA 


HERE are a lot of signs and signals 
not mentioned in the Official Hand- 
book that every boy scout should know. 
For instance, one short blast from a whistle 
of a steamboat means that the vessel is 
steering to the starboard or right-hand 
side. As soon as the other steamboat hears 
this whistle it will reply with a sharp toot 
which means “ Your signal is understood.” 
But two short blasts means “I am going 
to port or left-hand side.” Three short 
blasts, like three smokes, three gun shots, 
three stones one on top of the other, is a 
signal of danger. When the vessels are 
approaching too close together the boat 
giving this danger signal says, “ My engines 
are going full speed astern. I am doing 
my best to back out.” 

Steamers in motion in a fog at intervals 
of not more than two minutes give a pro- 
longed blast on the whistle. If the engines 
have stopped and the steamer is only drift- 
ing in the fog, it gives two prolonged 
blasts every two minutes with an interval 
of one second between the blasts. By a 
prolonged blast I mean a whistle lasting 
from four to six seconds. A vessel at 
anchor in a fog rings its bell rapidly for 
about five seconds of time, with a minute’s 
silence elapsing between rings. 

If one whistle you should blow, 
To starboard then your bow must go, 


And speeding across the tide, 
She’ll pass to port along your side. 


If two whistles you should blow, 
Why then to port your bow must go, 
And if the space is fair and wide, 
You'll pass along her starboard side. 


From three short blasts ’tis yours to learn 
That she’s going full speed astern. . 


When a boat, particularly a ferryboat, is 
coming out from its slip it gives one long 
blast on its whistle. You boys in the in- 
terior may not understand this because 
the ferryboats do not have slips there. 
They have wharf boats, and since the 
wharf boats do not conceal the ferry, it is 
not so necessary for them to give warning 
when they leave the wharf. Around New 
York, upon the inlets of the sea, or straits, 
improperly called by New Yorkers rivers, 
the docks which the ferries use often have 
piers on both sides. These piers usually 
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have buildings upon them which conceal 
the ferryboat from the vessels in the open 
water; consequently it is necessary for the 
ferries to give warning when they come out 
of their dock or slip, otherwise they might 
pop out right in front of a passing steamer 
or sailing vessel or go crashing into the 
side of one without any warning. 

Now get this straight in your heads, 
scouts: the dock is the water between the 
piers; you cannot walk on the docks, you 
walk on the piers. These two words are 
so generally confused that it is difficult to 
know what is meant when someone speaks 
of a “ dock.” 

There are also some few signals or signs 
by which Old Glory tells us things. The 
United States flag flying at full mast means 
that everything is serene, all right. A knot 
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PROPORTIONS OF THE AMERICAN FLAG, U. S. 
REGULATIONS, AND SOME SIGNS USED TO REP- 
RESENT COLORS 
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tied in the lower corner of the United 
States flag is the signal given by a vessel 
for the custom house officer to come on 
board. If the United States flag is flying 
upside-down it is a sign of dire distress and 
a call for aid; such a signal should be im- 
mediately answered on land or sea. When 


‘the flag is at half-mast at sea or half staff 


on land it tells of death. A vessel return- 
ing to port with its flag at half-mast thus 
announces the death of, one of its crew. 
There is no flag in the world except one 
that you. may put over the top of Old 
Glory; that one flag is the flag to announce 
church services or chapel. 

A salute with the flag is called “ dipping 
the flag.” This is done by lowering it 
slightly and then raising it again. 

The term “Old Glory” has only come 
into common usage within comparatively 
recent times; formerly our flag was always 
spoken of as “ The Star Spangled Banner.” 

The Red Cross flag indicates a hospital, 
the yellow flag means contagious disease 
or quarantine and should be avoided, the 
white flag means peace; it is the flag of 
truce and its bearer should be ;espected. 
It is sometimes used as a signal of. sur- 
render when raised over a fort, or at least 
it was frequently so used during the late 
Civil War. The red flag is a sign of 
trouble, danger or agitation; it is used by 
auctioneers to indicate a forced sale and 
by revolutionists, builders, railroad men 
and miners to warn people away from 
danger. 

The black flag means “ No quarters will 
be given”; that is, “ All prisoners will be 
killed.” It was the flag hoisted by the 
pirates of old on the theory that “dead men 
told no tales.” It has also been used by 
civilized armies in comparatively recent 
times. When I say “civilized armies” I 
mean, of course, armies that make a pre- 
tense to being civilized. 

Pulling down the flag is called “ striking 
the flag.” That, in time of battle, always 
means “ Surrender.” 

With the weather signal flags, white (the 
flag of truce, the flag of peace) means clear 
and fair weather. Blue stands for rain or 
snow; white with a black center indicates 
a cold wave coming. A flag divided into 
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SOME LITTLE-KNOWN AMERICAN FLAGS 
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carried by the Colonists, with the ratt 
by us from July 4, 1776, to July 14, 1777. 
quarters at Cambridge in January, 1776. 
by Congress in 177% 
England troops. (8) Another form of the 
Colonial flags. (11) 


(13) First naval flag hoisted upon an American vess 


two stripes, a white one above and a blue 
one below, tells of local rains or showers. 
These flags are all square flags. The storm 
flag is a red flag with a black center. For 
the thermometer flag they use a black 
triangular banner, and its position above 
or below the other flag tells whether it is 
to be warmer or colder. If it is placed 
above the white or blue flag it would read, 
“Clear or fair weather, growing warmer, 
or rain or snow, growing warmer, as the 
case may be. When placed below it indi- 
cates colder weather coming. When not 
used with the other flags the temperature 
is expected to remain about the same. Two 
storm flags, one above the other on the 
same pole or staff means that a tornado or 
a hurricane is coming. A red pennant tells 
us that the expected winds will come from 
an easterly point and that the storm center 
has passed us; in other words, it is clearing 
weather. A red pennant flown above the 
storm signal means that the winds will be 
northwesterly; that is, from some north- 
westerly point. When the red pennant fs 
below the storm pennant the winds are 
coming from a southeasterly direction. 
When the white pennant is hoisted above 
the storm signal, expect northwesterly 
winds; when below the storm signal look 
out for southwesterly winds. At night a 
red lantern hung to the flag-staff will in- 
dicate easterly winds; a white and a red 
light means westerly winds. 

The first American flag to receive a 
salute from a foreign nation was the Con- 
tinental flag, first hoisted on January 2, 
1776, in the Continental camp at Cambridge. 
When the little brig Andrea Doria, flying 
this new Continental flag, arrived at the 
island of St. Eustaphis, November 16, 1776, 
she was saluted by Governor de Graaff, 
thirteen cannons booming in recognition 
of the thirteen original states. You must 


used by the pueeaier Minute Men, famous rattlesnake design. 
i esnake and the pine tree. 

(4) Ben Franklin flag hoisted over Washington’s Head- 

(5) Crescent flag carried by 

and still a regulation “Old Glory.” (7) Another pine-tree flag used b 

ine-tree flag. (9) The Bunker Hill flag. 

Red flag used at Battle of eo | Island, August, 1776. (12) New England flag. 
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remember that it was on June 14, 1777, that 
the Star Spangled Banner was adopted as 
our national flag. The stars and stripes 
made their first appearance in the Navy 
when John Paul Jones, commonly called 
Paul Jones, hoisted them on the masthead 
of the Ranger, which was a quaint little 
American fighting ship armed with only 
sixteen six-pounders. That does not mean 


that the cannons themselves weighed only 
six pounds; it means that each cannon 
threw an iron ball or solid shot of the 
According to the 


weight of six pounds. 
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present armament these would now be con- 
sidered only toy cannons. It was also the 
redoubtable Paul Jones who first unfurled 
the famous Pine Tree Flag, from the mast- 
head of the little sloop Providence. 

Personally I am a “peace man.” I be- 
lieve that the time for war is past. With 
our present knowledge and enlightenment 
war is acrime. Nevertheless I cannot read 
the history of the “Old Continentals in 
their ragged regimentals” without a feel- 
ing of enthusiastic admiration for those old 
fellows. They were standing up for prin- 
ciple’s sake, not to oppress or rob any one, 
not for the sake of killing or for a war of 
aggression. They fought to defend their 
own firesides from the troops and savages 
hired and bought by their own mother 
country to oppress them. And so I.am 
going to stop talking to you about signals 
and signs and say something about the 
things our flag stands for. 

If we succeed, as we expect to do, this 
scout movement will kill war by killing the 
necessity of war. But even after we have 
gained universal peace, which means uni- 
versal prosperity, we must remember that 
when 

“Grummer, grummer, grummer, 
Rolled the roll of the drummer, 
Through the morn.” 
it summoned men, not slaves or hirelings, 
but citizens, shopkeepers, farmers, and 
professional men to take arms to defend 
their homes against an invading army. 
My, but our ancestors hated and despised 
the Hessians because the poor fellows were 
sold by their prince to England like so 
many head of cattle and sent over here to 
fight the Americans, with whom the Hes- 
sians had no quarrel; consequently it is 
particularly interesting to read the im-. 
pression that the appearance of the old 
time Americans made upon these poor uni- 
formed slaves of Hessians. One of them 
kept a journal, and in it he says that but 
few officers in the Continental Army had 
uniforms, and the few that did have uni- 
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forms had them cut from any sort of cloth 
that came handy and made according to no 
pattern or regulation, but their own fancy. 
You know, boys, in those days people wore 
wigs, but in Europe they wore wigs ac- 
cording to their rank. Over here, however, 
according to the journal of this old Hes- 
sian, each American wore the wig that best 
suited his fancy; consequently in the ranks 
of the Continental Army there were wigs 
black, white, gray, big and little. Some of 
them looked as if they had a whole sheep- 
skin on their heads, and among the wearers 
of these wigs were many men fifty and 
sixty years old. Not a regiment was prop- 
erly uniformed, but every man was dressed 
in the clothes he wore on the farm, in the 
counting room, in the church or in the 
tavern. But, cries the old Hessian in ad- 
miration, “ They stood in good order and 
every inch of them looked like soldiers. 
Their military and dignified appearance 
was very imposing to the German officers. 
The Americans stool so still,” says the 
writer, “that we (the Hessians) were filled 
with astonishment; not a man among them 
made a motion to speak to his neighbor. 
Moreover, kindly nature has made all the 
Americans in the ranks so slender, so hand- 
some, so sinewy, that it was a pleasure to 
look at them.” 

You see, boys, those people that came 
over here from Europe had never before 
seen independent, self-reliant, sober-minded 
citizens who had taken up arms not be- 
cause they loved war, but because they in- 
tended to protect their own homes and 
liberties. No wonder it struck the con- 
scripted Hessians with astonishment when 
they saw files of men decked in all kinds 
of wigs who, in spite of their poor and 
even comic habiliments, looked more noble, 
more dignified and more like men than any 
of the trained troops of the well-uniformed, 
well-officered, unwilling, ignorant, brow- 
beaten Europeans. 

When we have universal peace, we will 
introduce universal manhood to even the 
most down-trodden and hopeless people. 
But we men can only prepare the ground 
for this work. We can plow the fields, 
but then our work is done, and you boys 
must introduce the millennium of universal 
peace. 


Profitable Scouting 


A few years ago a Philadelphia grocery- 
man, broken down in health, went to Cali- 
fornia for a rest. While there seeking 
what he came for, but without success, he 
happened to read the report of a physicians’ 
convention at Los Angeles, and found in 
it the statement of a doctor that many 
human ills were due to eating too much 
starchy food. The doctor said that what 
the broken down business men of the coun- 
try needed was a tablespoonful of Cali- 
fornia olive oil every morning, and the 
convention agreed with him. Result, the 
groceryman went back to his business and 
tried California olive oil. He also tried it 
on his advertising manager, who likewise 
suffered from some of the ills the doctors 
said olive oil would correct. It worked. 
And to-day that concern is credited with 
selling more high-priced olive oil at retail 
than any other in the world. 
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“ Boy SCOUTS ” OF FRANCE, WITH THE “ TRI-COLOR ” 


France Responds First 


Scout Official of That Country Sends First Official Reply 
to Invitation of Boys’ Life to Boy Scouts of the 
World to Use Its Pages 


| AM very much flattered by the request 
which has been made of me to send 
to the boy scouts of the world, through 
Boys’ Lirg, a letter every so often about 
what we are doing. Be assured that I shall 
not fail to do so as often as possible. On 
the other hand, I shall be delighted to re- 
ceive word from scouts in other countries. 

But before we go farther, let me point 
out a fundamental difference in the aims 
which our respective organizations have in 
view. The English and the American boy 
scouts are organized to help individuals 
and to protect them from the bad influ- 
ences of a civilization which is too ad- 
vanced; they have no military end in mind. 
On the contrary, our Societies de Prepara- 
tion Militaire (societies for military prep- 
aration) have for their primary object, as 
their name indicates, the preparation of 
young men for national defense. 

On our old continent the standing armies 
of the different nations take for granted a 
permanent state of hostility. Any neigh- 
bor is an enemy, if not right now, none 
the less eventually—I almost said probably. 
In consequence, all the energies of the 
nation are directed with the thought 
of a possible invasion on the frontier. 
On the other hand, the demands of every 
day life do not allow the energies of 
the citizen to be turned aside from them 
for any length of time. Hence, and from 
which arises the necessity for, a certain 
time which is entirely given over to mili- 
tary training. Consequently, it has been 
proved helpful to give young boys a pre- 
liminary training which prepares them to 


profit more rapidly by their years of 
service. 

This was the origin of our Societies de 
Preparation Militaire. As a side issue, we 
will attain the end which you consider of 
primary importance, and without seeking 
it especially you will reach our main ob- 
ject: Our common aim is the service of 
our country according to her needs. There- 
fore we can grasp hands with you even 
across oceans. Your comrade, 

Louis BERANGER, 
International Scout Scribe, France. 
(Translated by G. Elliot.) 





American Organizes Scouts in Syria 


The boy scouts of the world may be in- 
terested to learn of the scout movement 
being started here in Syria. I am sure we 
are glad of the opportunity Boys’ Lire 
provides for letting it be known we are 
on the map, as it may bring us some en- 
couragement and help. 

There are eighty boys in the Junior De- 
partment of the Syrian Protestant College, 
which is an American college, with Board 
of Trustees in New York City, headed by 
Dr. Stuart Dodge. Thirty-two of these 
boys have just completed their first thor- 
ough examination for tenderfoot scouts, 
and the others will follow soon. The en- 
tire department will finish the second-class 
tests about June 1. 

We have added much supplementary 
work that is local, or, in other words, pe- 
culiar to this country. The boys are in- 
tensely interested, one or two other schools 
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have followed our work, and three so far 
have written us about sending representa- 
tives to them. These are Syrian high 
schools. So it is likely we are initiating 
a more «r less national movement. 

We use the American hand book as the 
basis for our instruction, and three other 
scout masters besides myself hold Ameri- 
can commissions. We have applied to the 
Boy Scouts of America to furnish us with 
an appropriate badge, similar in design, 
but with the cedar tree or the crescent in- 
stead of the eagle, since naturally the 
“bird of freedom” has no particular sig- 
nificance among Orientals. In our college, 
however, we fly the Stars and Stripes—and 
incidentally just now we're glad we can! 

Royat CLypE AGNE. 

Scout Master Troop 1, Beirut, Syria. 





San Juan Scouts Lost Without Their 
Scout Master 


I am happy to have the. honor of writ- 
ing the first letter from the San Juan 
boy scouts to the boy scouts of the world, 
yet regret exceedingly that our scout mas- 
ter, Mr. H. E. Schaffer, is unable to write 
the letter himself, He is now in the 
United States. He was hurt in an auto 
wreck in Newark, N. J., and will not be 
back until the latter part of’March. I am 
sending two pictures of scout activities of 
the San Juan scouts, and I will be very 
glad to send you some more from time 
to time. 

Before Mr. Schaffer went to the States 
our club room here in San Juan was taken 
away from us, so now (February) we are 
doing nothing at all in the scout work. 
But when Mr. Schaffer gets back we all 
are going to get right down and do all we 
can to do better than ever. : 

CaRLTON SWIGGETT, JR., 

Assistant Scout Master, San Juan, P. R. 





Shanghai Scouts Join In 


Boys’ Lire’s suggestions, with reference 
to starting correspondence between the 
Shanghai Boy Scouts and those in Amer- 
ica, is being carried out, and I shall take 
the liberty of forwarding you by the next 
mail our scouts’ letters. 

I have just received two letters from 
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two brothers named Scott, who left here 
some time ago and now belong to a troop 
of scouts at Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 
They were fine scouts here, and we all feel 
pleased that the authorities in America al- 
lowed them to retain their ranks and 
badges. 

Not only the American scouts here, but 
the whole lot desire me to extend their 
best wishes to the thousands in America. 
We are only a small band, but we are try- 
ing to live up to the great reputation which 
the scouts ‘all over the world have. 

B. WELcH, 
Chief Scout Master, Shanghai 
Boy Scouts, Shanghai, China. 





Bolivia Scouts Set an Example 


Here in the republic of Bolivia, South 
America, the celebration of the birthday 
of any person is quite an event, and the 
more prominent the person the more elab- 
orate the celebration. 

January 23 is the anniversary of the 
birth of the President of the republic. The 
event was this year, as usual, quite widely 
celebrated. The afternoon of the day was 
set aside by the prominent men of the 
capital as a time for paying respects to 
His Excellency. 

In La Paz, the capital city, is a school 
called “the American Institute,’ which is 
conducted by teachers from the United 
States. In connection with this school is 
Troop No. 3 of the boy scouts, told about 
in the March number of Boys’ Lire. 

On the afternoon of the day of the 
birthday celebration two representatives 
from these scouts conveyed the good 
wishes of Troop 3 and the Institute to the 
President, and in the presence of military 
officers and other men of national impor- 
tance the scouts were presented to him. 
The President received them warmly and 
had them escorted to another part of the 
palace, where they were presented to his 
wife. She also expressed pleasure in re- 


ceiving them, and after a few minutes of 
conversation offered them each a glass of 
But the scouts declined to 


champagne. 
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drink, giving as their reason that the scout 
law forbade it. 

In leaving it was necessary for the 
scouts to pass through the room in which 
the President was receiving. He again 
greeted the boys and asked them if they 
had been served champagne. They said, 
“No,” whereupon the chief executive 
called to a servant to bring some liquor. 
The boys explained to His Excellency and 
his retinue that it was a violation of the 
scout law to drink such beverages. They 
were then commended by the President for 
their loyalty and assured of his best 
wishes. 

This will show to the boy scouts of the 
world the influence of scoutcraft upon the 
boys of the republic of Bolivia. Before 
the advent of the movement here the boy 
who was the spokesman in the above de- 
scribed incident was one of the most un- 
ruly boys in the American Institute School. 
Now he is one of the best and most re- 
liable ones, and feels much his position 
and influence for good among the boys. 
The story may be of help to others. 

Eart A. Rosinson, 

Scout Master Troop No. 3, 

La Paz, Bolivia. 


Weather Bureau Whistle Signals 

Many readers of Boys’ Lire are familiar 
with the meaning of the different weather 
flags of the Weather Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. But how many 
know the whistle signals? There are not 
many, and they are very simple. First a 
warning blast of from fifteen to twenty 
seconds’ duration is given to attract atten- 
tion. Then follows the signal, with the 
weather indicated by blasts of from four 
to six seconds’ duration, and the tempera- 
ture by blasts of from one to three seconds’ 
duration. The signals are as follows: 


Cae Tome Wail so... ais cies Fair weather. 
Two Some Winsths sis. os 82 Rain or snow. 
Three long blasts...... Local rain or snow. 
One short blast....... Lower temperature. 
Two short blasts...... Higher temperature. 
Three short blasts............. Cold wave. 
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Boy Scout Initiations 
By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


CuiEF Scout, Boy Scouts oF AMERICA 


(Copyright, 1913, by E. T. Seton) 


HERE is deep laid in animal, as well 
as human nature, the disposition to 
haze or initiate the newcomer. You put 
a new hound into a pack, he has to be 
teased and worried till he finds his level, 
and knows just whom he can lick, and 
who can lick him. So also with a new 
cow in the barnyard; yes, even the hens 
and pigs do it. The custom is very general 
in human life and universal among boys. 

When I first began my camps and found 
that the newcomer was always initiated, I 
tried to stop it, because it was likely to 
lead us into mischief. But the chief effect 
of prohibition was to make the initiation 
secret. 

When you have a doubtful custom that 
you cannot root out, it is well known good 
policy to take charge of it, recognize it, 
and direct it. 

This was my plan: Since the tenderfoot 
had to be initiated I would guide the in- 
itiation and see that the performance was 
amusing, never dangerous. With this new 
attitude we are getting lots of tun out of 
initiation, and each one has to xake it 
when he comes in. 

If he fails in his initiation, he is told 
that he must wait till he is wiser, stronger 
and more mature before he can expect to 
associate with this distinguished patrol— 
he must come back when he is older, at 
least a day older, and try again. 

By far the most initiations now are by 
combat with the tub-tilting spears. 

Some have been installed by beating 
some member of the patrol; that is, put 
him off his tub four out of seven rounds. 

Many have been allowed to demonstrate 
their claim to three high honors in ath- 
letics as their initiation. 


Norz.—Mr. Seton’s series on the sign language 
is omitted this month, due to his absence in Eu- 
rope.—Eb1Tor. 


An easy and popular way to begin is to 
put the tenderfoot on a barrel in the camp 
circle and say, “Now, don’t come down 
until you have made every one laugh.” 
Meanwhile every one tries how sadly sol- 
emn he can look. 

Some recite verses or tell stories. 

One newcomer won out by reciting 
“Mary’s Little Lamb” in six different 
ways. 

Others imitate animals. 

Some are shown a lot of hurdle-race 
jumps around the camp fire, and told they 
must leap them blindfolded, then ‘their 
eyes are bandaged, and they go forth. But 
meanwhile all the hurdles have been re- 
moved, and the efforts of the blindfolded 
trying to jump over the hurdles that are 
not there is extremely funny. 

A good initiation is made by assuming 
the tenderfoot to be drowned, then reviv- 
ing him by the first-aid plan. 

Some have run the gauntlet. Tied on 
their head with a handkerchief was a toy 
balloon. Two rows of scouts stood six 
feet apart. They were armed with a 
stocking or other small bag full of hay. 
They could not leave their posts. The ten- 
derfoot had to race down the line. If the 
balloon was unbroken at the end he was 
safe. 

Sometimes the novice is warned he must 
keep his temper under all circumstances. 
Then a series of traps are laid for him. 
If in summer, some one drops a bucket of 
cold water on him unexpectedly when he 
is in full public view. 

Or perhaps he is given a chump-tumble. 
That is, one fellow gets behind him unseen 
and goes down on all fours. Another, by 
a sudden move, makes the chump step 
backward, and over he goes on the chump- 
tumble. 

Some have been allowed to carry an egg 
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ACCORDING TO MR. SETON, THE DEAREST AMBITION OF EVERY SCOUT IS TO GET THERE 


in a spoon from one tent to another, while 
all are free to scare them by noises, but 
not by touching them. If they drop the 
eggs they are lost. 

One fellow was asked if he could throw 
a little ball twenty-five feet and was shown 
it. “You bet I can,” was the answer. 
“Will you submit to be strapped if you 
fail?” “Sure.” “ All right, do it.” They 
gave him the ball. It was an oak bladder- 
gall about two inches through, but so thin 
and light that no one could throw it 
twenty-five feet. He got strapped. 

Another plan is, ask the fellow if he 
ever was stung by a snake. The first one 


-I saw it tried on said “ No.” 


The answer was “Oh, that’s a pity! 
That would have served to save you. But 
maybe snakes don’t affect you. Do they?” 

“T don’t know. I guess not,” was the 
reply. 

“Can you look a snake in the eyes with- 
out being hypnotized and keeling over?” 

“Yes, sure I can.” 

“We'll try you. Bring that snake here.” 

A box was brought with a small slot in 
the lid. Some one peeped in and said: 
“Yes, that’s all right. My, ain’t he a queer 
one.” 

The newcomer bent over to see if he 
could be hypnotized. A sturdy scout ap- 
plied a flat wooden paddle to the tight part 
of his pants, while the crowd shouted 
“ Stung!” 

Of course there was no snake in the 
box, but the tenderfoot took it all so good 
naturedly that he “passed” at once. 

Once or twice I have seen a bragging 


.tenderfoot sent out at midnight with a 


piece of chalk to put a mark on a black 
bear that was supposed to roam the woods. 
Or with a piece of charcoal to meet a 
ghost. But these were extreme cases when 
it seemed necessary to discipline a smarty 
who talked too much. j 

The scouts rack their brains for new 
and thrilling initiations. They have a 
“goat” to ride, a greasy pole to climb, a 
pebble-rooting match or a trial of their 
courage. The only rule is there must be 
no element of danger in the ceremony. 

To give any one the roth degree is to 
make him take ten different initiations. 
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CANAL ZONE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA HIKING FROM THE CITY OF PANAMA 


OUT TO OLD PANAMA ON THE FAMOUS ‘ 


Discoveries and Re-Discoveries 

(If you have made a Discovery of some 
practical wrinkle that has proven valuable 
to you, or know of one that you think very 
few other people have heard of, write your 
knowledge out for publication in_ this 
department of Boys’ Lire. Contributions 
will be signed, and $1.00 each will be paid 
every month for the two best Discoveries 
accepted) 


To Keep Butter Cool in Camp 

One of the difficulties often experienced 
by boys in camp is to keep their supply of 
butter fresh and firm. This can be over- 
come as follows: First get an ordinary un- 
glazed flower pot, a dessert dish and a large 
soup plate. Thoroughly clean all three, 
and leave to soak in cold water for a cou- 
ple of hours. Then place butter on in- 


— AIR VENT 


FLOWER POT 


BUTTER 
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PLATE 


verted dessert dish, and the latter on the 
soup plate. Pour a little cold water in the 
plate, then cover the butter and inverted 
dish with inverted flower pot, which should 
rest on the plate. The flower pot, being 
unglazed, will absorb water, and evapora- 
tion will keep it quite cold, especially if kept 
where a breeze can strike it. The airhole in 
the top (bottom) is important. It may be 
screened if necessary to keep out flies, 
using a bit of netting and a couple of 
strips of sticking plaster or tire tape. 
Finally, always keep all three parts of your 
refrigerator as clean as possible. 
Eart RuNGE. 
N. Y. 


Use fora Worn-Out Poncho 


Don’t throw away a worn-out poncho. 
Cut it up and make “waterproof” ditty- 
bags of it. They will be useful to keep 
things neat and clean in your haversack. 
Will keep your grub fresh, too, by ex- 
cluding the air. You know how the aver- 
age lunch of sandwiches, etc., “dries out” 
in a very short time. Finally, in summer, 
when you perspire a good deal, you will 
find a couple of little waterproof pocket 


‘ SAVANNAS ROAD ” 


cases for your notebook, pocket knife, etc., 
will be well worth while. 
Puitip G. NAsE. 
R. I. 


To “Break In’ Shoes 


First have your shoes fit you well. Then 
put them on and stand in water up to their 
tops till they are soaked thoroughly. Last- 
ly, hike until the leather is completely 
dried. This was originated and tried out 
by a specially appointed board of U. S. 
Army officers. Afterward the shoes are 
perfectly comfortable, for they conform 
to every little peculiarity of the wearer’s 
feet. WILLIAM BarRRIBALL, 

Coto. 


Federal Protection at Last! 

Every reader of Boys’ Lire will rejoice 
at the news that the Federal Government 
has at last been prevailed upon to under- 
take the protection of migratory birds. 
On March 3 the House of Representatives 
passed the Weeks-McLean bill and it was 
promptly signed by President Taft. 

Our readers will remember our plea, 
published on the first page of the January 
number, for support of this legislation. 
Last month, on page 23, we reported the 
passing of the McLean bill by the Senate, 
on January 22, and forecast the merging 
of that bill with the Weeks bill in the 
House and the ultimate triumph of the 
friends of the measure. 

To point a moral, we will give a brief 
history of the hard fight that certain lead- 
ing naturalists and sportsmen carried on 
for years to secure the necessary support 
for this legislation. 

The first bill. for the Federal protec- 
tion of migratory birds was introduced 
in 1904 by Hon. George Shiras, 3rd, a 
naturalist and sportsman of high standing. 
The bill was referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, but was not re- 
ported. In December, 1908, the Hon. John 
W. Weeks, of Massachusetts, was induced 
by the few earnest friends of the Shiras 
bill to introduce a measure modeled after 
that bill, which was referred to the same 
committee—and met the same fate. In 
May, 1909, Mr. Weeks reintroduced his 
bill with modifications, and while much in- 
terest in the matter was aroused, there was 
never enough co-operation among those 
interested to secure a hearing. A later 
modification of the Weeks bill was intro- 
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duced on January 6, 1911. At the first ses- 
sion of the Sixty-second Congress three 
bills on the subject of the protection of 
migratory birds were presented—the Weeks 
bill on April 4, the Anthony bill on April 
12 and the McLean bill on May 17, 1911. 
All the bills mentioned received the en- 
dorsement of sportsmen and naturalists, 
but there was not enough support, nor 
enough co-operation among those inter- 
ested. 

In September of that year, however, 
as the result of five years of persistent 
advocacy by a few earnest workers, the 
American Game Protective and Propa- 
gation Association was organized, with the 
purpose in view of bringing together in a 
national organization all associations and 
individuals interested in game protection. 
Success crowned its efforts from the start, 
and on March 6, 1912, it secured hearings 
for the three bills last mentioned. Then 
the fight was on in earnest. Every possible 
effort was made to bring pressure to bear 
on Congress. Every organization having 
the interests of the birds at heart was ap- 
pealed to, also every state game commission 
or warden. Over 20,000 letters were sent 
out requesting people to write their Con- 
gressmen endorsing the movement and to 
send the Association copies of the replies, 
so the attitude of each member would be 
known to the association. Evidence of 
favorable public opinion was collected from 
every state in the Union, and so much 
interest was stirred up that, besides the 
National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties, the Boone and Crockett Club and the 
Camp Fire Club of America, whose co- 
operation did not have to be solicited, many 
state associations for the protection of 
game and fish sent representatives to Wash- 
ington to aid in the fight for the legisla- 
tion. In addition many state game officials, 
and many other men of prominence, visited 
Washington on the same mission. And 
finally, as already stated, the great task 
was done. Now at last Uncle Sam is to 
look after the interests of our migratory 
hirds. And it goes without saying that 
this will bring timely protection to many 
species of wildfowl and shore birds that 
would otherwise soon join the species al- 
ready extinct, and will also make it possi- 
ble to cut down the annual loss of $800,- 
000,000, which is suffered by agricultural 
interests on account of insect pests, by giv- 
ing insect-eating birds a chance to increase. 

This is a rather long report, and perhaps 
a little dull for the average boy to read. 
But we want to impress upon all our read- 


.ers how very difficult it has been to bring 


about this reform. We want them to know 
that the steps which the Federal Govern- 
ment will now take toward protecting the 
birds are the result of a long, hard cam- 
paign, not made by politicians, but by cit- 
izens who, without regard for party affilia- 
tions, have fought the politicians and by 
sheer force of numbers and of having 
right on their side have compelled this 
legislation. We want them to know that 
the men who brought about this legislation 
have rendered a great public service, for 
which they will never be given the slight- 
est credit, for which they will never derive 
any material gain, yet gave themselves free- 
ly and gladly to the cause for which they 
fought. 
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[Note:—Opening communications to all 
boy scouts or scout officials whose names 
are published in this department must be 
addressed to them in care of Boys’ Lire, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. They 
will be forwarded promptly to the parties 
addressed, after which correspondence will 
be direct.] 

Vivian Owen Park, Texas. 

Manuel Essman, Missouri. 

Edward Haymaker, Virginia. 

W. Henry French, Maryland. 

» John E. Wheeler, Jr., Wisconsin. 

Roderick Cave, Iowa. 

Rossiter Maurice, New York. 

Harold W. Greene, Massachusetts. 

The above, in the order given, are inter- 
ested in “other countries,” “ other troops,” 
“other scouts,” “stamps, postcards, coins 
and wireless,” “natural history and relics,” 
“ornithology,” and “boys in other coun- 
tries.” 


And now for our friends the Japs, once 
more. Here is another letter from Naoya 
Takei, whose picture is published here- 
with, along with some of his companions. 
When sending the picture he wrote to the 
editor as follows: 


“Dear friend: 

I received your letter with great pleasure 
and thanks. Now I am enclosing you some 
picture of ours. Mark of A is Naoya 
Takei, and B is Mr. N. Mastuoka, he is 
my familiar friend. We have always been 
play with them—wrestling, judo, fencing, 





“ MARK OF A IS NAOYA TAKEI” 


and so forth. A military drill take place 
at our school twice a week as a lesson. 
I am very sorry to tell you no scouts in 
Tokio or Japan but only one established 
at Yokohama last year. I once more thank 
you for your kindly answer or letter. If 
you have wish I would sent Emperor fun- 
eral and General Nogi’s picture who com- 
mitted susid on the day of late Emperor*. 
I hope you are in the best health. Please 
write to me early and coppy. This is all 
at my present. Yours loving friend, 
-. sae.” 


. 


????? 


Wkhvh olghvy duh sxw lq fimkhu wr 
durxvh Iqwhuhvw lg wkh vwxgb ri fiskhu 
zulwlqj. Uhdghuv zkr fdq dvvlvw sohdvh 
dgguhvv wkh Fiskhu Hglwru, fduh wklv 
pdjdcelgh. 





* Emperor’s funeral.—Ed. 
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A MODEST TROOP OR A SLY PHOTOGRAPHER? 


The New York Rally 


Despite rainy weather, 3,000 boy scouts 
and as many spectators attended the Sec- 
ond Annual Rally of the New York City 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America, in 
the 71st Regiment Armory, in New York, 
on March 15. Everything considered, en- 
thusiasm was by long odds the chief char- 
acteristic of the rally. Different speakers 
on the reviewing committee were kind 
enough to compliment the scouts for other 
virtues, such as discipline and efficiency. 
But the scouts promptly showed by their 
cheering that their enthusiasm overtopped 
everything else. Because. of this—the boys 
did not see fit to stop cheering as promptly 
as it was expected of them—some outside 
of the organization, who had been at the 
first rally a year before, were inclined to 
think the boys had fallen off in their dis- 
cipline. Competent critics, however, paid 
no attention to this perfectly legitimate 
“blowing off of steam,” but judged the 
boys’ discipline by their behavior during 
the demonstrations. 

It was at once to be seen that the all- 
around efficiency of the scouts of the New 
York district had increased wonderfully. 
Close attention to any one of the many 
demonstrations convinced the onlooker as 
to this. Every phase of scouting, almost, 
was demonstrated; moreover, it was per- 
fectly done, and in jig time. And in this 
connection it was noteworthy that the city 
troops by no means had it all to them- 
selves. Troops from any number of subur- 
ban towns gave excellent account of them- 
selves, despite the handicap of the cost of 
time and transportation in getting to the 
rally. As at the Brooklyn rally, in De- 
cember, Troop No. 2, of Mount Vernon, 
played a conspicuous part. Other troops 
from “outside” that attracted much at- 
tention were from Port Chester, New 
Rochelle, Flushing, Ozone Park, Sparkill, 


Norwalk, East Orange, Bloomfield, Leonia, 
Hoboken, Montclair, Asbury Park and 
Rutherford. But, of course, New York 
and Brooklyn very ably held their own, 
not only in numbers, but as to skill in 
scouting. 

Music was furnished by the boy scout 
band of St. Paul’s School, and the amuse- 
ment was general when the reviewing 
party of grave dignitaries marched in to 
the reviewing stand to the air of “ Every- 
body’s Doing It.” That, however, gave the 
keynote to the whole rally. Everybody, 
from the littlest scout to the most prim 
and decorous spectator, had a great, big 
good time. The competitions were excep- 
tionally lively, largely on account of num- 
bers of competitors. They were very well 
handled, however, by the committee in 
charge, and run off in quick time to make 
up for the delay in starting the program, 
caused by the difficulty of getting so many 
troops in on the floor and in their various 
“camps” in a short time. 

In the reviewing stand, in addition to 
national and local scout officials, were 
Bishop Greer, Park Commissioner Stover 
and Dr. Marion B. McMillan, of the 
Health Department, and many other prom- 
inent men. Commissioner Stover started 
the cheering that would not stop when in 
his speech he said he was going to turn 
over to the scouts for their purposes a part 
of Highbridge, Fort Washington, Inwood, 
and possibly a park on Staten Island. 

A feature of the afternoon was the at- 
tention attracted by Troop No. 115, of 
New York, all blind boys. In introducing 
them to the assembled scouts and specta- 
tors, Mr. Lorillard Spencer, president of 
the New York City Council and officer of 
the day, said their scout master, Mr. G. H. 
Longenecker, reported that these boys 
could do everything any scout could do 
except judge distance—that they were com- 
pelled to pace off. 
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SCOUTS LEADERS, LOCAL COUNCILS!! 
If it is to be had we'll get it for you 
TELL US WHAT YOU NEED 


Scout Service Bureau 


National Headquarters is prepared to offer you 
the resources of New York City to obtain for you 
whatever you need for the 


Summer Camp 

In fact, National Headquarters will procure for 
you all supplies and equipment which you may de- 
sire to assist you to meet the Merit Badge Tests or 
any part cf the Scout Program. 

Let us know your requirements. giving specifica- 
tions as fully as possib'e. We will give information 
and quote prices upor 


Camp Equipment Archery Goods 
Masical Instruments Field Glasses 
Telescopes Compasses 
Microscopes Flags 

rs Pennants 
Scout Wearing Apparel General Scout Supplies 


With the facilities of the Parcel Post you can pur- 
Gane ts low cost through our reorgan Scout 
Supp ment whatever you may require 
my cannot be obtained in your community. 


saan iT . 
Write to SCOUT SERVICE BUREAU 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 








National Headquarters : 200 Fifth Ave., New York 





BOYS, YOU CAN EARN A 
Combination Marine, Field and Opera Glass 


just the article you need. Any field of view may be ob- 
tained through its strong power. Glasses are fitted with 
first quality achromatic lens. Cup shape eye pieces. Fine 
black leather covered body; each pair in leather case, with 
pon aed strap for carrying, and are yours for selling 24 

ages of New-Feet Foot Powders at 15 cents each. 
Sonata) yourhasaer now. When sold, return the money 
and thi, dandy)'pair of,Glasses will be promptly sent to you. 
THE HOLLEY CO., B>-x 1482A, Springfield, Mass. 














NO MALLET 
REQUIRED 
WILL LAST A 
LIFETIME 





STEEL TENT —— | 


Used by Boy Scout 9, N.Y, City. Highly recommended by 
Scout Master B. B, Wright. Put in and Pull out with your hand. 
Uaranteed not to pul! out of one. Galvanized Tent Set of Ten, 


$1.25. Sample peg sent on receipt of 15 cents. 
Iisley Brothers, M’f’s., 1245 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Carfare Pays 


for this Bicycle 


What you save riding to work and for 
pleasure will pay for your “ Rick-Made” 
bicycle—th one year—after that it will 
actually put money in the bank for you. 
The “ Buffalo"’ is the best looking, easiest 
running and most durable bicycle made. 
Coaster brake, tool kit, long nrud — 
and bell given without extra cost. 
standard 45-position handle-bars, S-epiral 
spring suspension seat. “Beats All Punc- 
tureproof” tires. “Brampton” roller 
chain; mirror nickel and piano enamel 
finish, special hanger and other features 
making it the best bicycle to: buy-—needs 














Guaranteed 
for 10 years 
Other New 
Bicycles no repairs. 


$14.5500$50 306 Days’ Free Tryout 


We express this bicycle, charges prepaid, so you can examine and ap- 





prove it at your Express Co.’s office before you spend a cent. If then 
you are satisfied and certain it is as good or bet- 
ter than any $50 bicycle you ever saw, pay the 
Express Agent only $27.55—ride the bie yele for 
30 pene en if you think you don’t want it, we 
eke ae give you back your money and 

e return charges. Don’t delay—or you'll 

» barraienr now. 


RICK CYCLE WORKS, Dept. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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BYRUS CULLEN GOOLSBY 


The Honor Roll 


By A. R. FORBUSH 


SEcRETARY NaTIONAL Court oF Honor, Boy Scouts oF AMERICA 


HE eagle scout badge stands at the top 
of the.special honors awarded by the 
National Court of Honor, yet there are 
other honors which may be won by scouts 
that are as much, if not more, prized. The 
little silver eagle stands for much, and is, 
indeed, difficult to win, but in some ways it 
is more difficult to win the red, heart- 
shaped life scout badge and the gold em- 
broidered star scout badge. 

To win the eagle badge a scout must be 
especially proficient in twenty-one different 
lines of scout work. To be a life scout he 
must qualify in only five. This does not 
seem very difficult, but wait a moment— 
to win the eagle badge he may qualify for 
any twenty-one of the fifty-six different 
badges, but to be a life scout he has no 
choice, but must qualify in first aid, ath- 

















WESLEY W. MUMA 


letics, life saving, personal health and pub- 
lic health. He must not only know how to 
take care of his own health, but must know 
how to take care of the health of the com- 
munity in which he lives. He must be an 
expert at first aid, and must be prepared 
to save life in the water. Then, too, he 
must be an athlete. 

To win the star scout badge is even more 
difficult, because a boy must first win the 
life badge, and in addition to these must 
qualify for five other honors. No wonder 
there are but seven star scouts. These 
boys, whose names follow, deserve a high 
place on the Honor Roll: 


Meee TUNER. oc icceedstscceccvsates Florida 
a M. Singleton Ee eS Illinois 

_ = oa Seer Michigan 
Charles OURS «6 6-'s:d0:c0s-sah'eine Florida 
John Woodruff... <.ccsccccss Pennsylvania 
SS Se ere Illinois 
VRE TBs 0.6. 550000000 00000 Maryland 


Twenty boys have won the life scout 
badge. In addition to the star scouts above 
mentioned the following are the scouts who 
have qualified for this honor: 


BOND. TOR es 0. 5.5:9:0:046. 0.6606. ces Arkansas 
pe SERCO Arkansas 
Moris PYGGGE. 6 cswes cacesece Oklahoma 
SND Ss 5.06:500 050-60 wie Oklahoma 
RE. 5 cacacedknes chpeda Oklahoma 
WO PNET 6 occ cccee cess das Oklahoma 
RE WOEREE So 5.5.0.0 siewue nacis Oklahoma 
OT nr Oklahoma 
Richmond Turner............. Oklahoma 
OE aS Oklahoma 
pO OO reece Oklahoma 
Alfred Schwefield............. Oklahoma 
PP SN 68a. oi5 645 Vataeew'd Oklahoma 


But we must not give too much space to 
the life and star scouts this month, for we 
have four new candidates for the Honor 
Roll. These are: Charles F. Stuart, 
Georgia; Cullen Goolsby, Georgia; Wesley 
W. Muma, Michigan; Vernon Byus, Mary- 
land, who have qualified for the silver 
eagle. Vernon Byus, the last of the four 
to win the honor, is the twenty-fifth eagle 
scout. These first twenty-five who have 
won the eagle badge will be glad to remem- 
ber all their lives the fact that they were 
among the first twenty-five scouts out of 
an army of 300,000 to win this honor. 

And now a word to the eagle scouts 
themselves. You fellows have won the 
silver eagle, but there are only four among 
your number who have qualified for the 
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life and star scout badges. If you want to 
attain the very highest rank in scouting, 
remember that you cannot be content with 
your twenty-one or twenty-two badges; 
there are fifty-six in all. 

Just look at the number of merit badges 
issued during the last six weeks—578! 
That sets a new record. 


SUMMARY OF MERIT BADGES AWARDED 
FROM JANUARY 2:1 TO MARCH 6 


ONARE, DINGS 5.4.5 e006: 060 ans nod ene 83 
bg Re eee ee ee 76 
NE Sik ch cnccs.c tye KT re Bren we 48 
a ee B.... 35 
ff SS Aaa See 
EE 0's Fda 0. 0.5:5.5 55.0.4 S93 beanies 
IE oko a. 55.0 Sp aes odo ck debe Pale 
CED... crdinccvccemeqgct tec atse 
RS inc sida! 4.0 Sen.d-a turn.done- dd Ace 6 
First Aid to Animals..............0- 
SS SAR are tee ao ee ee 
ESS ae re 
IEE, 6 c'o As. :555 fice neice es Roane 
ENE nooo sv nreccntoebeeeucduae 
CSP re eee i De Pee ee 
INE no disses 0.cbeeskiemsmeades 
NUN snd Sra’ guaiaisid:s 
Life Recies.. 
Bugling ...... 
Cooking ....... 
Carpentry 4 ...0s«; 
Automobiling 
I SE i515: 480 6° 0 thoes gaa 4m hic we 
DN ES oc vale vadedaseciese ed 
be SP ee ree re 
IIIS Gi. 3.5 nbc noe cay a anee dae 
SINE xs 6-3 20h. « <0ry-a,0- 5 8-6 abcd -d.é0 ave 
Business ...... TA enadteclas. eer vo nel 
NID. 5.0.35: what 5 crabs aia Mddibe ante 
INS Sn 5: 5.6'9p.ds<-shva ots dona bal 
SNEINE is Kai v0 CRS NA Cs Odea 
ER es OS 54 4559.4 bk ae aelnneaaiee 
Ey lr ae 
IE's 51a: 6s.co-ds Saco adc rie.e ome 
UU Ly ickcca 0 Zc bavovcccuckenes 
MN ais. axe sine Gye. olals, Adnan uiseias dle 
ERR OE Oe Pe ee 
IN: | draich cs do Gi nies us yun: 698 dA Si 
ND a0 cr N Boake bes<.cuws valcee 
hain ainckida a6 aac wae was ebae 
Masonry ... 
Printing ...... 
Sculpturing .... 
ee Oe eee 
EES RT a en ee 
MN Sad gold oid ey ka wha en erc acaba 
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. 
Decorate 
Your Room 


Have a real Boy Scout Room. Geta 
set of 11 beautiful Boy Scout pictures, 
12 inches high, in full natural 
colors, depicting Scout Life and Ac- 
tivities in camp, on hikes and at home; 
the proper use of Scout equipment; 
how to Set up Fires, Signaling, First > YN 
Aid, Cooking, Stalking, Loyalty, —: 

Helpfulness, Cheerfulness, etc. 


Become a Better Scout 


These pictures are absolutely correct in 
every detail, 
by the National Scout Headquarters. They 
will suggest to you many ways to develop 
the true Scout Spirit, and will be a delight 
to you every time you enter your room. 


How to use the Pictures 
These pictures are beautifully lithographed in 


brilliant natural co 
4x12 inc nd te 
pasted upon a border of plain tinted paper run- 
ning around your room; or they may 
upon heavy cardboard which has been 
with a tinted plain b pent. There are many 
ways to use them, which 

to decide for yourself when you see these attrac- 
tive pictures. Each set accompanied by a set of 
recipes for cooking on hikes and at camp. 

























Fad abhi 
” 
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as FI 


having all been passed upon 


on a fine grade of paper, 
hes, and are intended to be cut out and 


be mounted 
covered 


you will readily be able 


How to Get Them 







Sand to at 0 eho Rete Evaporated 
Milk, ei ‘olumbian or Pioneer 
Bread. Scout pon | boys. and get the labels 





d send them i ictures are 
The Puzzle Corner just what you have been lookng for. 
AKE the letters of the alphabet that do Borden's Evaporated 
not appear as the first letter of the Milk, either Peerless, 
surname of a signer of the Declaration of mee wemags 
Independence, and from them construct 5 
two English words of three letters each; ; 
translate each of the remaining letters of ee i. 
the list as first obtained into the figures re, aaa co 
representing it in the Myer code of signal- “Leaders of Quality’: 


ing, so providing yourself with four full 
columns of figures; add these figures, then 
from the total subtract 6565; finally, add 
to one of the two words you constructed 
as above directed the letter which is repre- 
sented in the Myer code by the figures left 
as the result of your subtraction. Your 
two words should now make a complete 
sentence commonly used by big boys in 
talking to small boys. 

What is it? 

To each boy not more than seventeen 
years of age who sends us the correct an-7 
swer, properly worked out, in a letter post- 
marked not later than April 20, we will give 
a year’s subscription to Boys’ Lire. 

No money or stamps to be sent with con- 
tributions. Correspondence will be con- 
fined to the winner or winners, whose 
names and ages will be published in this 
department in the June number. 

Address Puzzle Editor, care of Boys’ 
Lire, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











MILK 





Est. 1857 New York 




























In Camp 


MOTHER will not worry about you if she knows that you will not 
get wet feet no matter how much it rains while you are in camp, be- 
cause your boots and shoes are protected with 


LEAKANOT 
THE FEET ORY 


A liquid, rubber waterproof dressing for shoes, boots or anything leather. Soaks into the 

leather pores, seams and stitches—thoroughly waterproof’ the leather—makes it soft 

and pliable—lengthens its life. Will not discolor tan shoes. 
Buy of sporting goods stores, druggists, shoe 
stores, grocers, or send us 25c for a 3 oz. can. 


NATIONAL RUBBER COMPANY 
104 Narco Bidg., St. Louis. Mo. 
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“A Long Pull and a Strong Pull” 


When you’re off for your camping trip think 
what’s ahead—the work, all the camp duties. 
You must do your share. You: want to be in 
shape to hold up your end, you’re going to 
work hard and play hard. 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


is the all-round food to keep your 
body, brain and nervous system 
at their best. It is invaluable 
in camp. Easy to carry around. 
Quickly prepared. Delicious with 
berries or- milk. 



















Just heat a minute to make 
crisp. Shredded Wheat gives you 
the endurance you need for all 
sports. 





Never Camp Without 
Shredded Wheat 
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THE SHREDDED 
WHEAT COMPANY, 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Boy Scouts will enjoy reading The Boy Scout Series, by Lieut. 
Howard Payson. They are new, clean, up-to- the-minute, full of 
adventure and instructive. 


1. BOY SCOUTS OF THE EAGLE PATROL. 


2. BOY SCOUTS ON THE RANGE. 
3. BOY SCOUTS AND THE ARMY AIRSHIP. 
4. BOY SCOUTS’ MOUNTAIN CAMP. 
Cloth Bound s. BOY SCOUTS FOR UNCLE SAM. 
Pe pl 6. BOY SCOUTS AT THE PANAMA CANAL. 
per Volume SOLD WHEREVER BOOKS ARE SOLD. 


Catalogue of Aviation and Wireless Stories Mailed Free. 
HURST AND COMPANY, 8395 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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News from Scout Scribes 


(Correspondence concerning matters of 
more than local interest is invited. Here- 
after the names of Troop Scribes should 
be signed to all communications) 


. Brooktyn, N. Y.—Twenty-one troops in 
the Bedford district of Brooklyn are interest- 
ed in the scout masters’ association now 
formed in that district. The city has been 
divided into several districts, so troops may 
have joint hikes and the scout masters may 
better standardize the work and create greater © 
interest. ne general meeting has been held 
for all ug troops of the district, eighteen 
troops being represented. They met at the 
headquarters of Troop 21, under Scout Mas- 
ter M. L. Oxenham, who arranged the pro- 
gram and took charge. The scouts listened 
to speeches from experts on the subjects of 
“Fire Fighting and Firemanship,” “ First- 
Class Requirements,” “ Life Saving Methods 
in the Water” and “ Uses of the Camera.” 


Curcaco, Irt.—Hyde Park Troop 1 has or- 
ganized a brass band. With a good instructor 
in charge and unlimited amount of enthusi- 
asm among the boys great progress is being 
made. They are increasing in numbers and 
expect to have the full thirty-two soon. This 
is the senior troop of Chicago and celebrated 
its third anniversary in April. 

M. J. ScARSFIELD. 


CLEVELAND, O.—A _ bona-fide old frontier 
scout recently gave a lecture here and held 
the scouts and scout masters enthralled by 
his accounts of bygone days and adventures. 
Captain Jack Crawford proved himself as 
young as the boys, and they found that he 
could accomplish feats of strength which they 
could not. An audience of over 800 listened 
to his tales, heard him recite poems which 
he had composed under the inspiration of 
the open skies, and roundly applauded the 
stalwart old veteran at the close of his ad- 
dress. He was especially urgent in advising 
the boys against the use of cigarettes or 
liquor and “ yellow-backed literature.” 

Horatio Forp. 


Cuirton, N. J.—As the local scouts have 
no regular wall to use for practising wall 
scaling, they avail themselves of a barn door, 
which is over eleven feet high. Eight of the 
scouts have gone over this wall and to the 
line twenty-five yards away in one minute 
and eight seconds. K. Fax. 


Cotumsus, O.—Gymnasium activities have 
been made our specialty, and we have prac- 
tised in the High School gym all season. Re- 
cently we gave an exhibition of first aid, sig- 
naling, rope tying, etc., and then had talks 
on Turkey and the Balkans, Lincoln and the 
Scout Law, the Origin of the Boy Scouts, 
and Boys’ Lire. The scouts also have a 
champion basketballteam. CrypE GLEASON. 


Datias, Texas.—The scouts have been 
raising money for the Wesley Settlement 
Home Sunday School, which has no chapel 
to accomm@date the pupils. They undertook 
as a good turn the collection of funds and 
prepared a well-worded “ Message to Garcia” 
which has proved very effective. 

Roy J. Harv1n. 


Hamitton, Mass.—On Lincoln’s Birthday 
Troop No. 1 of Hamilton and Troops 1 and 2 
of Beverly united to give a demonstration of 
scoutcraft in the Town Hall. At one side of 
the hall a miniature forest was arranged, 
some twenty-five trees being used, and the 
tents were pitched in this typical setting for 
the scout exhibitions. A large audience filled 
the hall, and the boys raised over $40 towards 
their camping expenses this summer. 

CuHartes W. SCHALLER. 


Hoop River, Ore.—The boy scouts here 
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will spend spare time this summer improv- 
ing Eliot Park, a tract of park land lately 
donated to the city. The city engineer will 
survey the roads and lay off trails, as hereto- 
fore the park has been inaccessible because 
of the lack of roads. The boys feel that here 
is a chance for community service which few 
troops ever get. Epwarp A. Harris. 


New York City.—Troop 11 recently gave 
a “Monster Minstrel Show,” which cleared 
them over $100, after deducting expenses for 
costumes, etc. The performance was given 
at the Chelsea Methodist Episcopal Church, 
where the troop have their headquarters. 
They subsequently gave another performance, 
for the benefit of the building fund of the 
church, so carrying out the scout law of be- 
ing helpful. R. ETcHELLs. 


PortsmMoutTH, O.—Gerald Mathews, a Ports- 
mouth scout, with the highest grade in the 
state for the first-class examinations, had to 
go to Columbus for his badge, where, how- 
ever, Governor Cox presented it to him and 
complimented him for the honor he had won 
for himself and his troop. 

M. H. F. KINSEEF. 


RIDGEFIELD Park, N. J.—The boy scouts 
have fitted up a gymnasium with the proceeds 
of a fair held last year, at which they raised 
$250 clear profit. In this gymnasium they 
recently had a banquet in celebration of the 

_ anniversary of the scout movement. 
H. RANDALL Carr. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Troop 4 has purchased a 
printing press and formed the Tiger Printing 
Company. We also have a boy scout library, 
with several hundred books. Every other 
Sunday we go on a hike to our own camping 
grounds, where we keep up with scout activi- 
ties. All the boys know the semaphore code, 
and half of them are also proficient in the 
Morse and Meyer codes. MANUEL EssMAN. 


Paterson, N. J.—An unusually attractive 
program was issued by the Paterson troops 
for a rally last winter. The cover contains 
three pictures of scouting activities, with the 
design of the scout badge arranged beside 
them. Twenty-one troops gave exhibitions of 
drills, tent pitching, fire making without 
matches, signalling, wireless, wall scaling and 
life saving. The Paterson Council arranged 
the rally and obtained the use of the Fifth 
Regiment Armory for the demonstrations. 
There were inter-troop contests in antelope 
racing and wall scaling, and officers of the 
regiment acted as judges. Scout pins, diaries 
and programs were on sale, and the audience 
of 3000 had opportunity to inspect the sup- 
plies. Merit badges and medals were awarded 
to winners of the contests and scouts who 
had qualified before the Court of Honor. 


The Seat of Judgment 


(Continued from page 8) 


felley dropped the sweep and thried to get 
to the anchor. 

“T explained to him wid one blow that 
the anchor was not to be got over. And 
I tould him that if the iron once took hold 
in that current we should be dragged under. 
Thin I took the sweep and lowered the sail 
and stood up to meet me fate. 

“T have crossed manny bars whin it was 
duty and so I nur-rsed the little skiff along 
and we rode over the big ones, and I lifted 
it over the little ones and all wid niver an 
eye to spare to see whether the crew were 
coming. And me brave Martin sat between 
the thwarts holding on and moaning. 
There was no hear-rt left in the poor felley 
at all. 
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Scout with 
A 


KODAK 


Picture-taking 
means resources for 
amusement which 
you can never ex- 
haust—fun of which 





you will never tire. 


Out-of-doors or 
in, there’s genuine 
sport in taking pic- 
tures, and still more 
sport developing and 
wards. 


possession. 


KODAKS, $5.00 and up. 


“Proof Positive.” 








BROWNIES, $1.00 to $12.00. 


a live Kodak story of English Boy Scouts mailed free 
to any Boy Scout, or any one interested, on request. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 








finishing them after- 
And no end of satisfaction in their 














STAMPS, COINS, ETC. 


Coin Over 100 Years Old 


with Large 36 page, 200 Illustrations Coin Price List 
and $2.50 worth of coupons good for Coins and Bills 
B — R-4 it a 


Send for this 
B. MAX MEHL, Niemismatist, “tept. L., Fort Worth, Texas. 


-—— Oc u 
10 varieties anused stamps, 


LAKE VIEW STAMP CO., 2602 Eleventh Ave., Oakland, Calif. 











ATTENTION 1 720 hinges ind Sng bom, be. With 


250 ae 10e, fi, vale, OO, 
A. Wright, 37 Norton St., Dorchester, Mass. 





“Presintly we were across the bar and | Scouts, send dime ant get package mixed stamps. | w.Y. 





FREE 100 all different stamps from 20 

countries free. Postage 2c. Mention 
this paper. Large album 15c. If possible 
send names 2 collectors. We buy stamps, 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, O. 





Ancient Roman Goin or U. 8. cent over 100 


RARE years old sent free with 23 p. retail list of 
ay eS 

COINS mium list of coins, 10c. T. L. ELDER, 
Dept. T., 32 East 23d St., 


New York City. 





STAMPS, 108 all different. Trans 

Brasil, Peru, Cape G. H., Mexico, Natal, Java, 
ete., album 1 Finely Mixed 20c. 65 
different U.S.,25¢. 1000 5e. want- 


MAN, 5951 Cote Brilliante Av., St. Louis, Mo. 





STAMPS }° = greece all different, ae hinges, pd 120. 


2 eren faveme tooctem Deine, 280. W. (- 
, 60c. 0 different e 
Se. OO oO Ta a nee folads tuamp Co, Yeledar| 








108 Foreign Stamps, Album, & Catalogs, for 2c. postage- 


FREE. 
138 No. Wellington St., LOS ANGELES, CAL- 


PAYN STAMP Co., 
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I steered gently wid the sweep for the 
smoother water by the whistling buoy. 
Thin I set the sail and we took a long leg 
to the south’ard and I had me hands full, 
for the waves were crested and the wind 
drove us bodily to leeward. At last I 
looked at me bould companion and said, 
‘’'Tis a poor craft and not fit for such 
wor-rk. ’Tis one hope for a dry skin that 
we make the Alsea, ten miles below us.’ 

“*The crew,’ says he, shivering, ‘they 
ought to have got us long ago. They are 
cowards not to rescue us.’ 

““*Tis true, says I. ‘But whin all are 
cowards one must wor-rk for himself. I 
will not be drownded for all the cowards 
on the coast. Take the oars and we will 
pull for the whistler, which is but two 
miles to windward.’ 

“He would not row and thin I opened 
up me lips and I tould the felley what I 
thought of him, threatening him each mo- 
mint wid death from the deep sea. Thin I 
was speechless, for I saw that the current 
was taking us in towards the beach and 
the surf was running a half mile out, and 
—I raymimbered manny things. ’Tis har-rd 
to die for being a fool. 

“Twas a blessed sight when I saw the 
lifeboat inside of us rowing hard to cut 
us off before we went into the surf. And 
whin they were alongside and we were safe, 
wid the skiff towing behind us, I tould me 
bould Martin in a fir-rm voice that no one 
could really enjoy thimselves on a coast 
where men wearing the Governmint uni- 
for-rm insisted on spoiling a day’s pleasure. 

“The captain of the crew grinned at me 
wid scor-rn and refused to say annything 





at all and the rest of his men despised us 
in silence. Martin stared at the seas heap- 
ing up about us and tried to smile. But 
the soul of the boy was gone and the lies 
had drained out of him like water out of 
a sack. And I said no more. ’Tis not well 
to speak whin judgmint is being given. 

“When we were ashore again I scowled 
at Tad’s father—Number One he is in the 
crew—and he looked at me har-rd. 

“*T thought yez had sinse,’ says he. 

“*T trusted to the boy scouts,’ I replies. 
‘Sure, Martin is only a lad, but I trusted 
the unifor-rm. ’Twas a mistake.’ 

“At the momint comes up the scouts 
thimselvés, carelessly looking for shells 
along the beach. I raised me voice. ‘ Niver 
again will I trust to the boy scouts’ uni- 
for-rm, I repeats wid anger and wrath in 
me tones. ‘ Yez can trust anny unifor-rm 
in the Establishmint, and I have little to 
say against the life-savers that have res- 
cued me and me bould companion. ’Tis 
the difference. Wid us the unifor-rm 
means much and the Governmint sees to it 
that none wear it widout right. I despise 
the scouts hencefor-rth, because they do 
not protect the clothes they wear’and so 
deceive the ignorant. 

“With that I depar-rted, me mousers 
cocked to me eyes and me fists doubled. 
And me gallant Martin wint away, and be- 
ing on dry land he star-rted to boast of 
the perils we had experienced, but I paid 
no attintion whativer. 

“That afternoon came young Carson, 
wid shame on his face. ‘ Yez are asked to 
the cabin to-night for a clambake,’ says 
he. ‘I dug the clams mesilf.’ 

“*T eat wid none of yez,’ says I, fir-rm- 
ly. ‘Yez have boasted of your skill and 
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Strong, active bodies—ready, steady 
brains—these are what Boy Scouts 
must have to carry out the duties of 
scout-work. Keeping fit is a matter 
of exercise and proper food —food 
eaten right. To get best results you 
must have good teeth and practice 


Good Teethkeeping 


This means brushing your teeth reg- 
ularly night and morning with a tried 
and true dentifrice, such as 


Or.Lyon's 


PERFECT ad 


Tooth Powder, 
ae 
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Prepared for almost half a century 
by a Doctor of Dental Surgery. 





$ 
( 
Bov Scouts should never be without - 
one of those valuable little cans of 
Dr. Lyon’s. The powder is smooth and 
gritless. Cleanses teeth by thorough 


polishing—the safest way. 





SARA 


—. 


Remember that Dr. Lyon’s 
is the standard dentifrice 
of the United States Army 
and Navy and the National 
Guard. Therefore, Boy 
Scouts are following the 
best example when they, 
too, adept Dr. Lyon’s. 
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What Dr. Lyon’s 
does not do only 
your dentist is 
competent to do. 









Sold Everywhere. 
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your knowledge and the shivers run up 





. tHe || TheJunior Travel League 
~ GOCYCLE of America 
Educational Travel Especially 

for Boys, under best conditions. 


Summer trip, 1913, 66 days, another ‘Flight 
of the Albatross,” covering the Hudson Val- 
ley, N. Y. State Lakes, St. Lawrence, Great 


We want every 
boy to own one of 
these popular 
coasters and will 
forward one by 
parcel post to any 
place in the U. S. 
on receipt of the 








name of your deal- | | Britain, and parts of Holland, Germany. and 
er and France. 
$425 For particulars and references address 
\ Ad wien THE JUNIOR TRAVEL LEAGUE 
| 
1 7RANK F. Gray, P. V. G. MITCHELL, 
| Westcot Sales Co. " Travel I Director, Canadian Correspondent. 
| Columbus, O. 40 St. Luke’s Place P. O. Box 3150, 
- eee Montclair. N. T Montreal. Canada. 
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Banishes 


{MOSQUITOES * 


Made Expressly for the Purpose 
A True Mosquito Specific i 
Burns with Fragrant Odor 


Mosquito For 


Mosaquito-F oe 


gives Scouts a chance to 


EARN MONEY 


FOR A UNIFORM 
or for something else. 

Mosquito-Foe gives camp comfort and issome- 

; thing everyone will 
want when mosqui- 
toes begin to sting. 
You can start earn- 
: ing money NOW by 
taking orders from druggists. 
You can earn $1.00 selling 
I dozen. You can earn $7.00 
selling 6 dozen. $7.00 will buy 
a Scout uniform. 
To the Scout selling the largest 
amount before December Ist, 
1913, we will give 


$50.00 IN GOLD 


to the next $25.00 in 
gold, and to the next 
five Scouts $5.00 in 
gold each, 

In case of a tie for any of the prizes offered, a prize 


identical in c and value with that offered will 
be given to each Scout so tied. 

Here is what Camp Supt. Bradlee says: 
JAPSTICK CoO., Inc., CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 

__ Gentlemen:—Mosquitg-Foe was used at the Blue 
Hills Camp for Boy Scouts of Massachusetts last year 
with perfect satisfaction. Our experience justifies us in 
recommending its use to others, 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES W. BRADLEE, JR. 
Boston, Feb. 3, 1913. Camp Supt. 

Send name, address and troop number for 
further information at once. Camp Superin- 
tendents write for information and prices. 


JAPSTICK CO., inc., 141 Hampshire St., Cambridge, Mass. 


JAPSTICK. COMPANY INC. CAMBRIDGE Mass ‘ 
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One-fourth’size 








The 
‘* PLUMB” 
Official 
Scout 

Axe 


Price with 
Shield 
$1.00— 
without 
Shield 75c. 


Manufactured by FAYETTE R. PLUMB, INC. 


Philadelphia, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. 
Sold by all wide awake dealers and National Head- 
quarters, Boy Scouts, 200 Fifth Ave., New York. 














The Pioneer Western Camps 
Keewatin for Boys—9th Season. Pokegama for Girls 

—five miles from Keewatin. In the lake region of Northern 

Wisconsin. Branches in Canada. Send for catalogs to 

Director, Box C, Mercer, Wis. Chicago Office, 1416 

Masonic Temple—Central 3029. 

TO INTRODUCE OUR BIG CATALOG, will send 

250 Magic Tricks, all for 12c. 
GOODMAN, 305 East 5ist Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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and down me back at the thought of the 
perils I have seen because of trusting yez.’ 

“So he wint away and presintly came 
Robinson, who stood on one foot and spoke 
of clams baked in seaweed. But I 
scor-rned him. ‘I trust none of yez,’ says 
I. ‘Yez know a clam from nothing at all. 
Yez would poison me. I distrust the uni- 
for-rm, and hereafter I join only those who 
wear clothes that stand for something be- 
sides loud talk.’ 

“So he went his way and then came Tad 
Sheldon. He stared at me a long time, 
wid a brave look in his eyes. Thin he drew 
me aside. 

“* Vez have spoken har-rd wor-rds about 
me organization,’ says he. 

“*T have,’ says I. ‘ Did yez not infor-rm 
me that me bould Martin was the best of 
the lot of yez? Did I not understand that 
he knew more of the coast than the keeper 
of the station? Did I not hear him say 
that he drank sea water and his breath 
blew ships ashore? And I trust to your 
judgmint of him and I am hauled in from 
peril by the tail of me coat like a small boy 
out of a duck pond. I am disgraced. The 
very members of the life-saving crew de- 
spise me unifor-rm for being a fool.’ 

“*T have come to apologize,’ says the boy 
quietly. He looked out across the bay and 
his lip trembled. But we were man to man 
and I said nothing. 

“*T should have war-rned ye,’ he went 
on. ‘’Twas me own fault. Yez have 
spoken har-rd wor-rds to me men and yez 
have spoken before manny others as well. 
I offer yez an apology.’ 

“Tis accepted,’ I responds. ‘I have 
apologized mesilf under like circumstances.’ 

“We stared at each other and I saw that 
the lad would do what was right. Then I 
remar-rked, ‘I was invited to eat clams 
to-night. I will find young Carson and tell 
him that I am hungry for thim.’ 

“So I wandered about till I met both 
Carson and Robinson and I caught them 
by their little sleeves and infor-rmed them 
that I would eat wid them that night. And 
in the evening I wint up and ate too manny 
entirely, and we talked of things and peo- 
ple, but no wor-rd of Martin nor of the 
mor-rning. But I knew that judgmint had 
been given. And——” 

The captain of the lightship nodded. 
“* And ” he repeated slowly. 

“Maybe that boy had good stuff in him 
afther all,’ murmured Mickey, casting his 
bright eyes about the cabin. 

The mate shook his head. “ That’s not 
the question,” he muttered. “It’s the good 
of the service we’ve got to think of—even 
if—well, you know it comes hard some- 
times to—to sit in judgment.” 

“But they were only boys,” the chief 
engineer remarked. 

“They are men when it comes to ques- 
tions of honor,” said the skipper. “ And 
boys must keep their uniform clean the 
same as us.” 

“Hivin help us all when we come to 
judgmint,” murmured Mickey O’Rourke. 





To Bluff a Dog 


If a cross dog comes at you, hand out 
your hat to him and he won’t come any 
closer to you. He is suspicious of the hat. 

Va. THORNTON WESTMAN. 
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No K50/6 Block 
Pricego4o0 Kutter that has a we. tes 
bent handle and  Price$o.45 








Brace 
No. KER10 
Price $2.00 








It should be the pride of every 
American boy to own a kit of 
Keen Kutter tools so that he can 
be helpful about the place and 
know how to do things right—re- 
pairing and building. 
There’s one way to start. Get 
Keen Kutter tools because they are 
the most perfect made and last a 
lifetime. There’s fine griptothem 
—extra keen cutting edges and 
sharp, piercing points. 


KEEN KUTTER 
Quality Tools 


Examine a Keen 


you'll find that it’s rea/ly bent 
—genuinely steam bent— 
with the grain running 
straight from end to end. 
That denotes strength, 
durability, greater lifting 
power. Ask your parents 
to buy you Keen Kutter 
tools—save up yourown 
money and buy them. 






















**The Recollection of aris 
Quality Remains Price 
Long After the $0.80 


Price is Forgotten.’’ 
—E. C. SIMMONS, 
Trade Mark Registered. 


If not at your dealer's, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


St.Louis ~ 
New York | 
Toledo 
Sioux City 
Wichita 
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It’s good old Peter’s 
that the wise Scout 
carrics in his knapsack. 


Peter’s Milk Chocolate is included in the rations 

of the armies of the World Powers. Its sustain- 
ing qualities and convenient, compact 
form place it in the first rank. 


Explorers from pole to pole, moun- 
tain climbers and big game hunters 
the world over depend on this won- 
derful confection. 


m {Peter's 
eta La aoa Milk Checolale 


SUMMER CAMPS Bilis, ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 


2 Saddies..$3.00up|New Uniforms.. .$1.50 up 
















at Lake Mashipacong for Boy Scouts only. BilBitosss0asee .90 **|Army Revolvers... 1.65 * 
P ee sf Team Harness....21.835 “*| “  Rptg. Rifles. 1.48 
Absolutely wild country, only 60 miles from Leggins, Pair 15] “ Swords...... 854 





“ Shot Carbines 3.93 
aap Colts Cal. 45, Revolvers....$ 7.50up. Cartridges le each 
Hany Sp’ field Mauser Sp’t’g Rifle 11.85. Cartridges 2e each 


New York. 
For further particulars, terms, dates, etc., 
Army Breech Loading Rifle .98e, Cartridges 2e each 
MARCH 1913 CATALOGUE, 400 large pages, over 5000 illue- 


apply to 
Cc. Te ROBINSON, \ poor pes » > Bargains described in cyclo 
34 West 13th St., New York City, N. Y.| |rranctdnannERMAN. 501 Broadwav, New York City 


GIVEN 


‘This fine 1000 shot King Air Rifle. It shoots 
1000 shots without rel i loads tically. 
Has fine sights and is very accurate and penetrating, 
shoots B. B. shots or darts. Made of polished nickel and walnut. 
You can have great sport shooting small game or having target 

















Reel Line FREE 





KINGF R hook. Pat.Aug.3 
1902; catches two fish to the com- 





nm hook’s one. Dealers wanted. practice. We give it F REE for a little pleasant work ; simply 
Send ibe - ea for one KINGPISHER hook, 15 silver finish — —— oe nb gery ae po nny et Sg 
hook good strong lines, postpaid. each, return to us the $2, an e rifle ai le 
PARDON HOOK’ beg 19, OWENSBORO, ay. You Take No Risk. We Take Back Al! Unsold Goods. FREE cata- 





sent on request. H.F. LATZ & CO., Atlaritic City, N. J. 
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' A “From Missouri” Troop in 


the Rockies 


(Continued from page 10) 
Day,” which was posted in each tent, and 
read as follows: 
6:30 A.M. Reveille 
. 7:00 “ Breakfast 


8:30 “ Police Camp 
1:00 P.M. Dinner 

5:30 “ Inspection 
5:45 “ Retreat 
6:00 “ Supper 

8:45 “ Tattoo 

o:5 ” “Tom 


There were also patrol wash days and 
days to air bedding. 

This program was carried out pretty 
regularly, except that we afterward had 
dinner at 12:30 instead of 1:00, and there 
ceased to be a regular hour for inspection. 
Each day three boys were detailed to help 
Al prepare meals, serve them, and wash the 
dishes—that is, the kitchen utensils, as each 
boy, of course, washed his own. We had 
to wash our own clothes, too, and with very 
funny results. Later on the quartermaster 
and several others made a bathtub down 
stream, by putting in two small dams and 
scooping out the deep gravel of which the 
stream bed is composed. Long poles laid 
across the pool, which was about ten feet 
by fifteen, aided us in washing both our- 
selves and our clothes. 

The high altitude (we were 8,000 feet 
above sea level) didn’t affect any of us very 
much, except to take our wind as soon as 
we began to climb, and to chap our lips. 
Our bugler’s lips were chapped so badly 
that for two weeks he was unable to blow 
the customary calls. The leader of the 
Flying Crow patrol afforded a poor but 
necessary substitute, and at one time even 
he. “ petered out” and all calls were given 
by the quartermaster’s drum. 

Our spare. time was spent, during the 
first week, in devising various “ modern im- 
provements” for our tents. On the day 
we pitched camp tent No. 2 took the lead 
by spreading gravel over the space not oc- 
cupied by the beds. No. 2 also made a hat- 
tree out of a young spruce, and a very fine 
towel-rack. This towel-rack was copied by 
No. 1, and “Sitting Bull” made for that 
tent a rustic chair. Not to be outdone, “ The 
Fox” and the adjutant hiked up the gulch 
toward the ranch and made the grand cap- 
ture of an old crate, a dilapidated box, and 
a number of rotting boards—all containing 
a respectable quantity of rusty nails. With 
this material they strove valiantly to con- 
struct a bureau. After several days, many 
interruptions, and much splitting of boards 
and bending of nails, the task was accom- 
plished, and the “creation,” with its two 
drawers, back and mirror, was a valuable 
asset to tent No. 2. In the meantime, No. 
I procured a block in which to keep hatches, 
and No. 3 made a shelf for plates, slung 
beneath its tripod, and a long footboard 
for its beds, which were always exception- 
ally neat. They later captured a couple of 
new boxes with which they made a sort of 
dressing-table, with a neat shallow drawer 
in which to keep pencils and post cards. 
While this was being made, the adjutant 
was once more trying his hand at carpen- 
try, and this time produced a cupboard, 
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with fine new nails (a new addition to the! 
quartermaster’s tent) on which to hang, 
cups, shelves for knives, forks and spoons, 
and a place for plates. We also had in 
camp a very fine mail box. 

In our spare moments some of us amused 
ourselves at tub tilting, and some by play- 
ing cork-ball, but the dominating game was 
“horse-shoes.” This was played by nearly 


every boy in camp, and finally the adjutant 
got up a tournament, both doubles and sin- 





AL AKERS AND HIS “ BEAR DOG” 


gles, and awarded prizes of candy, bought 
at the ranch, to the winners. We had some 
very exciting matches and a great deal of 
fun. 

But if horse-shoes was the most popular 
pastime, weasel hunting was a close second. 
These little animals had a nest in a small 
crevice in the big rocks just north of camp 
and frequent expeditions were made against 
this almost inaccessible spot. But the 
weasels were as difficult to reach as their 
home, and our hunts resulted only in torn 
hands and many bruises. On one occasion, 
on being smoked out, one weasel made a 
leap from the rock of about twenty-five 
feet, landing on his feet and escaping in 
safety. 

We saw few, if any, mosquitoes, but were 
much bothered by flies. They were fond 
of congregating inside our tents and sleep- 
ing by hundreds near the top. At the in- 
stigation of the cook, the adjutant made 
two fly-traps, one for the cook tent and one 
for his own, but both of them were fail- 
ures, so far as fly-catching was concerned. 
We finally tried smudging, and one day No. 
I (having smudged themselves out instead 
of the flies) deposited their can of burnt 
papers, etc., in front of No. 2. Out popped 
the adjutant, and started to remove the 
can, and discovered it to be red hot in a 
way which put his hand in a bandage 

The country in which we were abounded 
in wild-flowers and plants which were 
mostly new to us, and the adjutant made 
quite a collection of them. The beautiful 
mountain columbines, for which “our” 
cafion was named, were out of season, but 
now and then a belated specimen was 
found in some sheltered spot. One of the 
first that was discovered was exceptionally 
large and fine, and was obtained by the 
adjutant at the price of having to wash the 
dishes of the finder after the next meal. 
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The ‘Twin’s the Thing! 









The 
1913 
Models 
of the 





Motocycle 


As usual a year ahead in improvements.” The Twin Cylinder Indian of 7 horsepower is 
a marvel for power, speed and comfort. Takes you up any hill on any kind of road, from 
4 to 50 miles an hour, there and back reliably and safely. 


NEW CRADLE SPRING FRAME assures the greatest possible comfort. Like riding 
on air. The only one of its kind in existence. Foot boards now on the Indian as well as 
pedals. They give a choice of leg positions. Eleven new important features and twenty- 
nine additional refinements make the 1913 Indian a fine example of mechanical perfection. 


A free demonstration from any of our 2,000 dealers throughout the country. 








Wherever you ride you're always in Indian territory. No increase in prices over 1912. 


4H. P. Single, $200 
7H. P. Twin, $250 


Write for free 1913 literature describing all models and improvements. 
The Hendee Manufacturing Company 
953 STATE STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


(Branch and Service Stations): 
San Francisco Atlanta 


Prices { i f. o. b. factory 


Denver Toronto 








Chicago London 
BIG 325-PAGE 


D UCK , S ELECTRICAL AND WIRELESS CATALOG 


Will be mailed to you upon receipt of 6c, stamps or coin, which you may deduct 


on your first purchase of $1. Great cost of catalog and low prices prohibit 
distribution except to those really interested. Most elaborate catalog in its line. 
SAVE 25% ON APARS Goops, ALOG CONTAINS OVER 100 PP. W 


Instruments for commercial and experimental use,with com; 8, etc., Ispp.T ts, 2 
pp. Toy and Commercial motors; 175 pp. flash- lights, lighting plants, ammeters, automobile accessor 
lighting outfita, tools, pocket knives, Victrolas, ae he Ga railways, and electrical and mechanical books. 


THE J. J. DUCK CO. 2 388-390 lair St., Toledo, Ohio 
<WuRLIIZER| FREE 
wes SUPPLIES THE US. “5 CATALOG BOYS 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


282 Pages. 788 gg ny 67 Color Plates. 2°61 

















“ll Articles described. Every Musical Instrument. Free Get this 
“% Trial. Superb Quality. Prices. Easy Pay- 
ments. Mention i ou are i d in. Fine Flan- 





nel Base- 








THE RUDOLPH pen yee co. 
139 E. 4th Ave., Cincianati. 343 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


GLASS PINS 











le ball Suit. Dept. A4 ”, Nerfalh, Va, 
For , College or Society. ngry 
The right kind are always F ish | Bite iin bes of Kop ate 


if y Magic- «Lure. 
fish bait ¢ over er discovered. Keeps you busy 
pulling them out. rite to-day and get a 
help Leones it. nts wa: ~ 





It was borne triumphantly back to camp, 





to 
FLOWER CITY CLASS PIN CO., 669 Central Bidg., Rochestor, N. Y- JF. Gregory, Dept. 46, s Louis, Ma 
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OYS—imagine what an 
improvement pneumatic 
tires were over the old solid 
bicycle tires. 


Well—Vacuum Cup Tires are just as ‘much 
of an improvement over ordinary pneu- 
matic tires today. When you equip your 
wheel with 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Red Oj Tread 


VACUUM CUP'TIRES 
FOR BICYCLES 


ou have something to be proud of, and sure of, too. Made 
in both single tube and clincher type. 
You don’t have to worry over punctures—these tires are 
practically puncture-proof. 
You can ride right over freshly oiled roads without hurting 
these tires—the tread is absolutely oilproof rubber. 


You can ride safely on wet or greasy pavements—the Vacuum 
Cup Tread makes a suction that holds against side slips, 
without the least bit of drag on the wheel. 
And the “Red Tread” puts your wheel in a class by itself for 
looks. 
Sold under our exceptional guarantee cover- 
ing a season’s service under the liberal con- 
ditions printed on tag attached to each tire. 


Vacuum eo 4 Tires for Automobiles and Motorcycles 
are the highest known standard. 


If your dealer shouldn’t have V.C. Red Treads in 
stock—just write to us. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO., Jeannette, Pa 


BRANCHES 
Pittsburgh, 505 Liberty Avenue 
Cleveland, 1837 Euclid Avenue 
Detroit, 254 Jefferson Avenue 
Chicago, 1004 Michigan Avenue 
Minneapolis, 34 S. 8th Street 
Kansas City, Mo., 514 E. 15th St. 
Omaha, 215 S. 20th Street 
Seattle, Armour Building 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK 
New York City, 1700 Broadway 
Boston, 149 Berkeley Street 
Dallas, 411 S. Ervay Street 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COM- 
. PANY OF CALIFORNIA 
» san Francisco, 512-514 Mission St. 
. Los Angeles, 630 S. Main St. 


An Independent Company with 
an independent selling poltey 


NON 








THE CORNOPEAN 


The new and amazing Musical In- 
strument without keys. Entertain- 
ing and fascinating in its Manifold 
usefulness. Can be played without 

practice, any tune, any key, pro- 
ducing beautiful clear notes. With 
Piano accompaniment or other in- 





CHEER UP 





ie SHOW bg oo soonest the os ey en Lp — play ——_ 
tunes one our out any effort. es nstru- 
IN A WICK ment made. Sent postpaid, Price 50c. 
Prepare now. Get your Club associates NEW IDEA MUSIC CO., Dept. M. 18 Macon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
together. Exclusive patterns—hand 
loom work—75c. a Band. 3000 regular al EARN 


stock patterns—50 cents a Band. Send . 
for Catalogue—F REE. . THIS 


Get WICK Bands from your hatter, 
Eo AIR RIFLE 
Wick Narrow Fabric Co. 
i i Accurate, flat trajectory, high power. We will send 
aerate E's this gun prepaid to any bo gp selling 20 packages of 


Bluing or 20 Jewelry Novelties at 1oc each, when sold 
return us the money. 


MISSISSIPPI SALES COMPANY, Potts-Camp, Miss. 
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where the adjutant, in his glee, forgot to 
press it and unwittingly allowed it to 
shrivel up into an unrecognizable wad— 
and he washed the dishes! 

Much as we enjoyed ourselves during 
the day, however, the evenings around the 
campfire were never to be forgotten. It 
was then that Al Akers,sour cook, spun his 
yarns. Al is quite a character, and an 
“old timer” who has seen far more stir- 
ring times than most men of his age; for 
with all his adventures Al has seen only 
forty-three winters. In person, he is what 
one might call a little sawed-off, thick-set, 
but not fat, with a head nearly completely 
bald except around the sides, and large 
gnarled hands, like those of a sailor. His 
forehead and face are full of wrinkles, and 
he has a pair of pale blue eyes, rather small 
and with a mischievous twinkle; the brows 
so light as to be hardly visible, and the lids 
always drawn together a little, as if to 
keep out the sun. He is a capital cook, 
careful and systematic, yet swift in prepar- 
ing meals, and keeping everything about 
the cook tent as neat as a pin. Among his 
other accomplishments, he is the champion 
roper of Colorado. His longest suit, how- 
ever, was story telling, and although it re- 
quired urging to get him started, the stories 
he told of early life on the plains, personal 
experiences and fights with Indians, of ten- 
derfeet, cattlemen and “bad-men,” of the 
Arizona desert and what it is to be with- 
out water, and a thousand and one anec- 
dotes, would easily fill a book. The best 
of it was that he told these stories after 
his own fashion. 

(To be continued.) 


Merit Badge Tests 
(Continued from page 14.) 
integral part of the cam shaft, so that when 
one is timed properly, they are all correct. 


SPEED GEARS 


The greatest power of a gasoline motor 
is obtained at high speed, say 1,500 or 1,600 
revolutions per minute. If this power were 
needed only at high car speeds, the re- 
duction gearing would not be necessary. 
But power is also necessary in starting and 
in driving slowly over bad roads or up- 
hill, and it is then necessary to change the 
leverage of the motor relative to the driv- 
ing wheels. This is done by increasing the 
number of turns of the motor for one turn 
of the driving axle. On what is termed 
the “direct drive,” the motor drives through 
the gear box without any reduction in 
speed; when the “second speed” is used, 
the motor turns over probably twice as fast 
as the driven shaft; and on “first speed” 
the motor turns probably four times as fast 
as the driven shaft, thus giving it great 
power when speeded up, while moving the 
car very slowly. A reverse gear is also 
usually provided and is of about the same 
ratio as the first forward speed gear, or 
even lower. 

DIFFERENTIAL GEAR 


If the rear driving wheels of a motor 
vehicle were rigidly connected so that they 
would turn together, it is obvious that one 
of the wheels must slip on the road when 
the car turned a corner, as at that time the 
outside wheel has to travel a much greater 
distance than the inside wheel. This would, 
of course, be out of the question. To obvi- 
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Treat Your Tires With 


NEVERLEAK 
Ti FLUID 


It means freedom from 
tire troubles for the rest 
of the season; freedom 
from worry and unneces- 
sary expense. 

With Neverleak in your 
} ~— = can always de- 
nm reaching-your 
\ Sioceexion without ag- 
woes stops for re- 
pairs. You = enjoy 





| of wheeling moore than over 
i. before. 


It makes your tires leak 
proof and heals punctures 
on the run without your 
even knowing they have 
. occurred. It makes your 
tires wear longer. 

A 25c. tube treats a tire 
and it will last as long as 
your lasts. Treat 
your tires with Neverleak 
now—today. Don’t wait. 

You can get Neverleak 
of any bicycle repairman 
or dealer in bicycle sup- 
plies. They all use and 
sell it. 


Buffalo Specialty 
Company 
405 Ellicott Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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The Only Official 
Boy Scout Knife 


The knife here p Seve has been rec-’ 
ommended and endorsed by the committee 
on equipment of Boy Scouts of America. 
It is Les only knife out of hundreds exam- 
ined so endorsed (except our two blade 
fifty cent knife). This knife 
cannot be imitated for it has 
features vrotected by patent. 
Note the screwdriver, the can 
opener, the patented leather- 

unch, the splendid cutting 

lade—all of finest tool steel. 
See that the official emblem is 
etched onthe blade and 
the words ‘BePrepared’ 
stamped on the shield. 
This is one of thefamous 
Hammer Brand knives, 
made by the 


NewYork KnifeCo. 
































FLAGS for 


3 0 Of All Nations id C 


wdFlags 24 x 4 in. in brilliant colors. Official emblem of 
countries they represent. Used for decorating dens, 
schools, halls, clubrooms, windows, parades, etc. Especially 


attractive for house and lawn parties. Send 10c. in coin 

for a set of 30. American flags, same size, 30 for 10c. "Agente 
nied. 

— MOORMAN ae om. 

1833 L h Avenue, - 2 











BOYS EARN A WATCH 


selling only 15 of our needle cases at 15 cents each. 
Each case contains 11§ needles, of various size, and sell 
like hot cakes. Sent to you Free. When sold send us 
the $2.25 and receive the watch. 

JOHN REID, 4931 Walton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ate it, the driving shafts or axle sections 
of the rear wheels are connected by a com- 
pensating mechanism, termed a “ differen- 
tial.” This is a form of planetary gearing 
that permits one of the shafts to turn 
faster than the other, while both are so con- 
nected to the bevel driving gear that they are 
both driven at equal speed thereby. This 
“ differential” usually takes the form of a 
bevel gear on the inner end of each of the 
shaft sections, and one or more small bevel 
pinions arranged in planetary relation in 
mesh with the gears and mounted on a 
spider secured to the large driving bevel 
gear. 


Two- AND Four-CycLe Motors 


The principal parts of the motor in: com- 
mon use to-day are the cylinder, the piston 
sliding in the cylinder, the crank shaft, and 
the connecting rod between the piston and 
the crank shaft. The crank shaft is usual- 
ly supported in bearings in a crank case 
which surrounds the crank shaft, form- 
ing an oil well for the lubricating oil, 
and supporting the cylinder in upright 
position upon it. The explosion of hydro- 
carbon vapor and air in the space be- 
tween the cylinder head and the top of the 
piston causes the piston to descend and, 
through the connecting rod, to rotate the 
crank shaft. Thus the reciprocating move- 
ment of the piston is transformed into ro- 
tary movement and the power of the ex- 
plosion is delivered through the crank 
shaft to whatever driven part is coupled 
to it. 

Each downward movement and each re- 
turn movement of the piston is termed a 
“stroke,” and it therefore requires two 
strokes of the piston (a downward stroke 
and a return stroke) to complete a single 
revolution of the crank shaft. 

In a two-stroke cycle or “two-cycle” 
motor, the “charge” of explosive gas is 
drawn into the crank case beneath the pis- 
ton, by reason of the suction created by 
the piston ascending on what has been 
termed above its “return stroke”; as the 
piston descends this charge is compressed 
in the crank case, and when the piston is 
near the end of this down stroke a port is 
opened between the cylinder and the crank 
case and the “charge” passes up into the 
cylinder, sweeping out through another port 
any burned gases that may have remained 
therein. The piston again ascends, com- 
pressing the charge in the cylinder, and at 
the same time drawing another charge into 
the crank case, and when the piston reaches 
the top of its stroke the compressed charge 
in the cylinder is fired, driving the piston 
down again. Of course, the second charge 
above referred to is thus compressed in the 
crank case and follows the course of the 
first charge, and thus the operation of the 
motor is continued. It will be seen that 
an explosion is obtained for each down 
stroke of the piston, or each revolution of 
the crank shaft, so that with a single cylin- 
der motor the momentum of the flywheel 
has to be depended upon to return the pis- 
ton to the top of the cylinder. If two cyl- 
inders are used, there will be two explo- 
sions to each revolution of the crank shaft, 
and a more even running motor will re- 
sult. 

Usually in two-cycle motors the valves 
are in the form of ports opened and closed 
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“RANGER BICYCLES 


‘Imported English flangedisprockets. 
English yar | ned steel mud 
rted Brampton pedals, 

motor -* vie vaneitiens bars and grips, 
-< other distinctive features 
by no other Lag oo 

"Ko effort or expense has 

pared to make the **Ranger’ ” 

“the World’s Best ee per 
Improved factory methods and 
greatly increased output for 
1913 enable us to make a — 





velous new price offer. Som 
thing very special to the first 
ce grney 3 ae eeu in 


WE SHIP ‘ON APPROVAL 
ee a cent in advance, to 

rson, anywhere in the 
United —. and ht the 


PSreight. e only ask to 

Ww examine and try the “Ranger” 
inks of baat the, eagle al ra——_ 

before you ‘think o cle, 
w eek 


40 DAYS FREE ‘TRA 


bicycle. Not a cent cost to you if 

you do ais ‘wish 0 to ‘bene it — riding it for 10 days and 

putting it to every test. “Ranger” bicycles are 

of such high quality, eee A cenggen a and low price 

that we are willing to ship to Farm prepaid, for your 

nik and ni ey leave i entirely to you whether 
keep i 


LOW FACTORY PRICES 


machinery enable us to offer 
the best bicycle ever produ 
0 Do not buy a Bicycle or a aa of ae 


Our great output, 
Lege methodsand 


rice er. 
BICYCLES—a limited number taken in 
oss ra 38 —. retail stores will be closed out at once, 
Descriptive bargain list free. 


RIDER ‘AGENTS waaree locality to ride and 
exh : 


Fa ems furnish 


markable epectal propdsition we 

1913 models going to your town. 

rear wheels with coaster brake, inner tubes, 
lamps, cyciometers, parts, repairs and every- 
— ao 8 bicycie line at usual prices. Do not 
te today for large catalog containing a great 

fund of  intereeting, Useful thing: W a. It only 


MEAD CYCLE 00.,| Dept. $273 CHICAGO 


will make you on the first 


TIRES, i 














The brake that saves! 











is to your wheel what 
the air brake is to a locomotive. 


Fitted to your wheel at any bicycle re- 
pair shop. Gives you instant control, 
prevents accidents. 

The two-speed model is an immense 
assistance when riding on up-grades and 
against strong head winds. Invaluable 
to elderly riders especially. 

Corbin Brakes are operated solely by the 
pedal. Simple, strong and reliable. 


Send for 1913 at. howi 
i all a te Pag’ ne raged yx 


American Hardware Corporation 


Corbin Screw Corporation Division 
312 High Street New Britain, Conn. 


Licensed Coaster Brate Manufacturers 
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Boy Scouts! 


Get This Offer 


"B20 7rns 


Lv Hd ‘= 
Real Wall Tent 


Complete w1i Fins 








= 











and Pins 


Just the tent for ‘‘camping 
out.’’ Large enough to accom- 
modate 4 boys in great shape. If 
you are going on a camping trip 
you simply cannot afford to be 
without this remarkable tent. Only 
$5.90. And you can set it upin 
your back yard and sleep in it dur- 
ing the summer months. This is 
the greatest bargain ever 
made on a genuine 8 oz. Duck 
Wall Tent. If you don’t want 
to buy the tent alone, get two or 
three of your boy friends to goin 
with you. BOYSCOUTS THINK 
IT’S GREAT. 


Army Shelter Tents 


NES E> 1 STE 
Commonly called “‘Dog Tents” 
Made up in Two Sections 
Complete with Poles and Pins 
Special White Cloth 



















































These are used for temporary 


shelter for troops, each soldier car- 
rying one section and one pole—poles 


are spliced. 5 ft. 3 in. long by 3 ft. 
6 in. wide by 3 ft. 9 in. center height. 
Just the kind of a tent the U. S. sol- 
diers use when they are out in active 
service. It can be put up or knocked 
down in a minute. Every Boy Scout 
—every boy—who loves outdoor life 
and adventure should own a shelter 
tent. Can be rolled up and strapped 
to the back. 


“Camp Guide” FREE 


Send Post Card To. Today. We We 


have a remarkable book—a ‘“‘Camp 
Guide”’ which tells all about camp life; 
how to lay out a camp; what to take 
along; what to do when you get /f 
there. We will send this great 
book to you absolutely FREE. 
Just send a post card. We will 
send you a copy FREE by 
return mail. 

H.Channon Company 
Dept. 3324 —Randolph and 
Market Streets, Chicago, Ill. 
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= the piston itself, although in some 


cases special distributing valves of the ro- | 


tary or poppet types are employed to give 
more definite gas distribution than is ob- 
tainable with the piston-controlled ports. 

With the four-stroke cycle, or “ four- 
cycle,” motor a more accurate and certain 
control of the charge is obtained. There 
is no compression in the crank case. The 
first down stroke of the piston draws the 
charge directly into the cylinder above the 
piston; the following or up stroke com- 
presses the charge and it is fired as the 
piston reaches the top of this stroke; the 
firing or power stroke follows, the pis- 
ton being forced down by the explosion, 
and the next up stroke expels the burned 
gases’ through the exhaust port. This 
completes the cycle, the next down stroke 
of the piston drawing in a new charge. 
Thus an explosion is obtained for every 
four strokes of the piston, or two revolu- 
tions of the crank shaft; the flywheel being 
depended upon to carry the crank shaft 
over the other three strokes. Hence it re- 
quires four cylinders to get an explosion 
for each half revolution of the crank shaft 
in a four-cycle motor. 

In order to get the correct timing of the 
valves of a four-cycle motor, it is necessary 
that they be operated by a shaft running 
one-to-two with the crank shaft, the intake 
valve only being open on the intake stroke, 
both valves being closed on the compression 
and firing strokes, and the exhaust valve 
only being open on the exhaust stroke. 

4—Know how to put out burning gaso- 
line or oil. 

A fire of burning gasoline or oil cannot 
generally be put out by throwing water on 
it. As a rule, the water only tends to 
spread the fire. Sand or dirt thrown with 
some force on the fire is very effective, 
but this in turn may cause trouble, and 
should not be thrown into the mechanism 
or on the tank of a car unless necessary. 
In an emergency, a rug or robe may be 
used to smother the fire. It should be re- 
membered that whatever is thrown at the 
fire should be thrown hard to get the best 
effect. 

Sometimes in the older types of cars a 
back-fire in the carbureter will cause a gas- 
oline fire that may frequently be put out by 
speeding up the motor, and thus sucking 
the gasoline into the carbureter through 
the air intake. If such a fire continues to 
burn from a leak in the gasoline pipe, the 
flow from the tank should be cut off by 
turning the valve that is usually located 
near the tank outlet. 

5—Have satisfactorily passed the require- 
ments to receive a license to operate an 
automobile in the community in which he 
lives. 

This means a chauffeur’s license, or its 
equivalent. 


Value of Early Experience 

The boy who learns to properly care for 
his bicycle will not find it difficult to un- 
derstand and care for an automobile or a 
motor boat when he grows up. As in many 
other things, much depends upon making an 
early start. The grown man who has to 
learn how to handle a monkey-wrench sel- 
dom does. Needless to say, it is such a 
man who complains of repair bills, if he 
has a car or a boat. 
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TWO-FOOT MODEL AEROPLANES 


Bleriot Danae J Antoinette, $1.00 each; Wright, Curtiss’ 


Farman, $: In knockdown form Legh a print 
~~ ss for building prepaid. YALE MFG. CO., 
ewark, N. 





LEARN AVIATION 


Send fifteen cents for complete drawings for 
model of one of the following together with 
our handbook of materials and instructions. 

Curtis Hydroaeroplane 
Three foot flying model Rises from the water 


Nieuport Racing Monoplane 
32 Inch Flying model. Very fast. 


Antoinette Monoplane 
Three foot flying model. 
Wright Biplane. Double Chain Drive. 


THE WHITE AEROPLANE CO., 
___ Wading River, L. I., N. Y. 

















- BOY SCOUTS 9" AMERICA 


OFFICIAL NATIONAL OUTFITTER 
~ SIGMUND EISNER, RED BANK.NJ. | 


IF THERE IS NO AGENCY IN YOUR CITY, WRITE DIRECT TO 


SIGMUND EISNER 


OFFICIAL OUTFITTER BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
Manufacturer of U. S. Army and National Guard Uniforms 


103 FIFTH AVENUE. Red Bank, New Jersey 








For Your Spring Hike! 


You know the soft, quiet, elastic tread of the trained 
athlete — 


How it enables him to walk for miles without fatigue— 
How, at the end of .a long day’s march, he is able to 
come into camp as fresh as a daisy, and with as much 
enthusiasm as he had when he set out in the morning. 
To acquire this easy, springy step you should have 
your shoes equipped with 


O’Sullivan’s Heels 
of 
New, Live Rubber 


They last more than twice as long as leather heels and enable you 
to march without the fatigue that follows the use of hard leather. 
Do you know one reason why the Indian can walk so far tirelessly ? 
It is because his soft moccasin falls upon soft turf and pro- 
duces no jar to legs and back. Rubber heels save you from 
that jar and give you the long, easy, swinging stride of the 
Indian, the woodsman and the athlete. 

No matter where you walk, whether it be on rocks, on hard 
paths, or on stone pavements, your foot will fall just as lightly 
and with just;as much spring as though you were walking on the 
softest turf or leaf-carpeted path in the woods. 

Get a pair before you go on your Spring hike and see how much 
more you will enjoy it. 50c attached, at any shoemaker’s. 

Be sure and get O’Sullivan’s because they are the original rubber 
heels, made of new, live rubber—rubber with all the spring in it. 


30e Attached 








